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CHRONICLE. summed up in REGAN'S cry, Sick, sick! 


{0 Parliament. 5 ies House of Lords met pro forma 
yesterday week ; but, as the Govern- 
eth. Tad not provided any work for it, adjourned to 
Monday. 
Commons, “iter a very large batch of mostly very 
uninteresting questions, and some con- 
troversy over the motion of adjournment at rising 
till Monday, the 12th of February, the last stages 
of the Parish Councils Bill were taken ‘“ by 
“‘ consent.” A considerable number of amend- 
ments was moved on Report, and two of them— 
Mr. Darwrne’s for the exclusion of London, 
and Mr. Fow.er’s for carrying out the co- 
optative part of the compromise—were fought 
seriously and divided on. But the Government 
had its way over Tories in the one case and 
Radicals in the other. The third reading was 
then moved by Mr. Fow er and carried without a 
division, though the valedictions with which the 
Bill was sped on its way to the Upper House 
by Mr. Lone, Mr. and Mr. GoscHEeN 
(especially the last) might remind the hearer of 
that peculiarity of the Celtic languages by which 
“vy” and “m” are in certain cases interchange- 
able letters. For they were very like maledic- 
tions. 
On Monday the Parish Councils Bill having 
been brought up from the House of Com- 
mons, and read a first time, Lord Ripon put down the 
second reading for Friday—to which day the House 
adjourned—but explained that there was no practical 
intention on the Government side of bringing the 
matter on before next week, the Bill, with all the topsy- 
turvy changes introduced in it, having to be printed 
anew and circulated. 
Politics out of The result of the Horncastle election last 
Parliament. Thursday week was a heavy blow for the 
Giladstonians, who had at one time Anticipated winning 
the seat, and had positively asserted up to the last 
that at the very worst they would pull down the 
majority to five, or even four, hundred. As a matter 
of fact, Lord WiLLouGcHsy De Eressy, who had been 
but a fortnight before the electors, beat Mr. Torr, who 
had been courting them assiduously for a twelvemonth, 
by 838, or one hundred more than Mr. Stannore’s last 
majority. The Gladstonian comments may be best 


Lords. 


the day on which this was declared certain persons 
presented a memorial to the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER asking for a ‘ Democratic Budget.” For 
the days have altered since Bishop ANDREWES observed, 
to James I., “Your Majesty may take my brother 
“* NEALE’S money because he offers it.” If that great 
man (which indeed is inconceivable) had been a Radical 
M.P. to-day, he would have said, ‘“‘ Your Majesty may 
“ take my brother NEaLe’s money because J offer it.” 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt also personally received a 
deputation from the University of Wales, and after 
gently pointing out to them that they were projecting 
expenses on an extravagant scale, and were already 
getting far more money in proportion than the State- 
aided English colleges, gave them their whole demand, 
3,0001., for this year, at any rate. For if gallant little 
Wales were to turn rusty ——! Let it be remem- 
bered that the proposed University is to be a mere ex- 
amining Board, and that Wales already has, and for 
centuries has had, an entire college, not ill endowed, at 
Oxford, which she had only to keep to herself. 

It was announced on Tuesday morning that the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER had acknowledged the 
Budget proposals of the Radical members, promising 
“the most careful and the most respectful” atten- 
tion. “Care,” of course; but respect? Really, Sir 
WILLIAM, this sarcasm on followers is scarcely de- 
cent. Sir Courrney Boy e, speaking at the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce, gave his authority as Secretary 
of the Board of Trade to the statement that labour- 
and-capital wranglings and the growth of mushroom 
Companies were the main, if not the sole, causes of the 
depression of trade last year. 

Many political or semi-political speeches were deli- 
vered on Wednesday, the chief, perhaps, being one by 
Sir Henry James at Bury, which was a severe con- 
demnation of the waste of a Session (and such a 
Session!) by the Government upon their own party 
ends. Mr. ACLAND at Westminster took credit to him- 
self for having “appointed twelve new inspectors” of 
something or other, and hoped to appoint more. Mr. 
ACLAND is not in every respect like CaLonne; but he 
seems to resemble that ingenious statesman in thinking 
it the height of statesmanship to sacrifice the taxpayers 
to the Moloch of the moment. That the Moloch was 
the whims of the Palace in CaLonne’s case and the 


whims of the populace in Mr. Acianp’s will make, 
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perhaps, little difference to the philosopher. They 
made Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN a citizen of the beautiful 
city of Glasgow—would they could remake him (to 
alter a passage which Sir GzorGE has probably still 
literature enough to identify) what he once was, a 
citizen of the beautiful City of Gop! 

The need for this remaking was painfully shown next 
day when Sir GEORGE informed a deputation that “the 
“ general principle which guided those who formed 
“the Courts of Quarter Sessions was that of main- 
“ taining the value of property,” with further remarks 
to the same effect. That a Cabinet Minister should 
libel the constituents of an important institution of 
the realm, the direct representatives of the QUEEN, is 
even in these days a little surprising; still more so 
that he should deliberately pour petroleum on one of 
the most dangerous smouldering fires of the day, the 
antagonism between property and its enemies. 


Foreign and An excellent piece of African news came, 
Colonial Affairs. on this day week, to the effect that, on 
Lake Nyassa Mr. JoHNsTON had completely defeated the 
chief MaKaNJIRA, whose success over Captain MAGUIRE 
has so much encouraged the slave-raiders, had taken 
his forts, and bad established a British post in their 
place at a very small cost. News from the Congo was 
less favourable to England, it being declared that 
the Belgian expeditions on the Upper Welle were 
firmly established, and hand-and-glove with the Sultans 
of the territories on the Nile. If order is not taken 
with this, it will be the cause of trouble some day. 
There was no Cape or Brazilian intelligence of any 
importance, though there were indications that some 
sense of the awkwardness of Mr. Ropes reversing 
the Greek tag, and being many forms under one 
name, was arising. Continental news was also very 
slight. 

On Saturday afternoon came the long-feared intelli- 
gence, still not quite certain, but not reasonably to be 
doubted, that Captain —or, as he is now called, Major— 
Wixson’s party had perished to a man in a gallant but 
hopeless piece of hand-to-hand fighting, almost the first 
and far the most creditable, though the most unfortunate, 
of the expedition. Doubtful approval of the campaign 
itself, and very strong disapproval of some of its accom- 
paniments, are compatible with unstinted regret for the 
death of these thirty-four Englishmen who fell face to 
foe and in fair fight against overwhelming numbers. 
It was said on Monday morning that Sir Henry Loca 
had come to an agreement with Mr. RHopEs as to the 
administration of Matabeleland. The men who shot 
LOBENGULA’S envoys had been acquitted. Details ar- 
rived of the by turns reported and denied troubles in 
Uganda at the end of last summer. It seems that they 
were real, and consisted in a Protestant v. Mahommedan 
fight, the Roman Catholics standing out. But Martin 
had beaten MaHounpD without Lord Peter’s help. Heavy 
loss had been inflicted on the Sofas by the Sierra Leone 
police. French news included, besides the death of 
M. WaDDINGTON, some more revelations about the 
navy, the statement that VaiLLanT had decided to 
appeal, and news of a 100-mile French and English 
bicycle race, which the Englishman had won. There 
had been Anarchist riots at Carrara. The usual New 
Year’s Day Court ceremonies in Russia had been post- 
poned. The full text of the American despatches 
relating to Hawaii had been published, a text ending 
with, and summarized by, President CLEVELAND’s con- 
fession that “ the subversion of the Hawaiian Govern- 
“ment, by an abuse of the authority of the United 
“‘ States, was a plain violation of international law.” 
We could have wished that other “authorities” had pre- 
vented that violation at the time. Admiral pz MELLO, 
or at least the Aquidaban, had returned to Rio, where 
had formally declared Admiral pa Gama 
traitor. 
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There was further news, or at least rumour, on 
Tuesday about the settlement of Matabeleland, it 
being said that Mr. Ruopes was now willing to “ make 
“ grants of land to the natives without raising the 
“ question of title,” which it would seem, from the 
melancholy news already given, the natives are quite 
capable of raising for themselves. The rumour about 
the further force of fifteen police who had fallen 
received a benign, if accurate, interpretation. It was 
said that a party of that number (which was surely 
foolhardy weakness on the part of those who sent 
them) had been sent to recover Major Forses’s dere- 
lict gun-carriages, but were unable to do so, “ as 
“the bush was occupied by armed natives.” Nyassa- 
land was said to be disturbed, but it was not clear 
whether this news was earlier or later than that of Mr. 
JoHNSTON’s success. In France, M. Burpgav, the 
Finance Minister, had brought in a Bill for converting 
the Four-and-a-Halfs into Three-and-a-Halfs. A trial 
of nearly fourscore Omladina (Czech secret society) 
conspirators had begun at Prague. In Belgium the 
party of the Right had agreed to give a favourable 
hearing to the proposal of proportional representa- 
tion. 

Some more details were published on Wednesday 
morning of the WILSON disaster, which was said to be 
due to the Indunas having at last made up their mind 
that it was impossible to “stand against the men with 
“ machine-guns,” and to the adoption on their part of 
tactics exactly parallel to those of their invaders earlier 
—namely, keeping at a distance and pouring in a few 
denfer. LoBENGULA had been approached with the 
promise of good treatment, which he may think not 
wholly appropriate to the situation. The French Four- 
and-a-Half Conversion Bill had been passed by the 
Chamber ; but it is characteristic of the instability of 
French politics that a proposal which the Government 
had to treat as one of want of confidence was supported 
in two divisions. The Prussian Diet had opened with 
a Speech from the Throne which was not exactly 
cheerful, though by no means despairing. Italian 
news was distinctly bad. Anarchist bands were prowl- 
ing and fighting the soldiers all over the Carrara hills, 
and Sicily was occupying some forty thousand and odd 
troops without much benefit. 

It was officially stated on Thursday morning that 
the Indian Government does not intend to put an im- 
port duty on silver. In France the Senate had passed 
the Conversion Bill nem. con. M. WabDINGTON’s 
funeral had been celebrated with the usual speeches, 
and there wasa good deal of talk about a possible 
Madagascar expedition on the great scale, to convince 
the impenitent Hovas of the blessedness and serious- 
ness of that French protectorate which at present they 
do not take with due solemnity. Another Italian bank 
had failed, and martial law had been proclaimed in the 
province of Massa-Carrara, while Prince BisMARCk’s. 
organ was endeavouring to show that Italy, under the 
Marquis p1 Rup1n1 at any rate, had been trying to wriggle 
out of the Triple Alliance. The ecclesiastical party in 
Hungary was organizing a strong resistance to the 
secularizing policy of the Government, and there were 
splits on the subject even among the Liberals. It was 
said that the Secretary of the U.S. Treasury was about 
to issue a ten years Five per Cent. loan for, some said, 
fifty million dollars nominal, expecting tenders at a 
high premium. 

It was said yesterday morning that LoBENGULA was 
anxious to come in, and had killed the Induna who 
killed Major Witson’s men. We shall see. The 
Government of India was asserted, but not officially, 
to have protested in the strongest terms against Mr. 
Pavt’s scheme of splitting up the Civil Service exami- 
nations so as to get more Baboos in by back-doors. 
A somewhat serious turn was given to the reports about 
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the Marquis p1 Ruprvi’s tamperings with Russia. Mr. 
Ruopes had made some remarks very interesting to 
politicians and diamond buyers on the recent proceed- 
ings of the De Beers Company. Ru1az Pasha had been 
giving trouble in Egypt. It was said that the United 
States loan, being redeemable in ten years, would be in 
the main a merely financial operation between the 
Government and the banks, with the attraction of gold 
to the country as a main object. 


Liberationists and A little out-of-the-way matter now go- 
Home Rule. ing on has a good deal of amusement 
for the political student who happens to understand it. 
The Channel Islands, it should be needless to say, have 
almost complete Home Rule, their autonomy being 
only tempered by the direct action of the QuEEN in 
Council. Now the States of Guernsey have passed, 
and the QUEEN, as advised, has sanctioned, a new 
Education Law, which offends Mr. CaRVELL WILLIAMS ; 
and Mr. CaRVELL WILLIAMs, who, as well as his fellows, 
is a staunch Home Ruler for Ireland, shrieks and yells 
at Her Majesty's advisers for not persuading her to 
interfere with Home Rule in Guernsey. 


The Royal The Academy, pursuing that task of filling 

Academy. up the gaps in its ranks which it began 
last week, elected Mr. Swan and Mr. Hacker 
Associates on Tuesday. 


Lectures and The week has been a notable one for 

Meetings. lectures, addresses, and speeches at meet- 
ings. Yesterday week Mr. Henry SIDGWICK gave an 
interesting lecture on Luxury, which, however, he 
hardly attempted to define; and, indeed, it is very 
much “this to me and that to thee.” As generally 
used, at least in malam partem, it probably means 
most commonly “something somebody else has and I 
“should like to have.” On Tuesday Sir GrorGE 
CHESNEY made a speech at the Junior Constitutional 
Club on National Defence, and put in a plea (which he 
qualified later) for more army as well as more navy. 
Professor JEBB, opening a School Board Higher Grade 
School at Wolverhampton, expressed an approval of 
such things which we are not able to share. At 
Birmingham a meeting of the English Church Union 
dealt with the very important subject of the attacks 
now being made on denominational education, but 
showed some signs of the uncertainty of opinion, which 
is never so prejudicial as in defence. The Bishop of 
Lonpon delivered a remarkable lecture on Faith at 
Sion College. 


In Wednesday’s Times appeared an ex- 
tremely refreshing letter from Lord 
MasHamM in regard to some offensive remarks of Mr. 
Byes, M.P. Lord MasHam, as he has shown before, 
knows how to dust a jacket as well as to build a fortune 
out of the materials for one; while Mr. ByLes is per- 
haps the least intelligent and the most bumptious of 
the very bumptious and not very intelligent group of 
Labour members. And the dusting of him was a joy 
to see. 

Much searching of heart has arisen about the 
alleged use by Grotivs of reperi with the first 
syllable short. It was scarcely necessary to quote the 
“modern and vernacular authority” of Mr. Rosy to 
establish the fact that “classical” writers prefer these 
particular perfects long. The point, of course, is 
whether Grotius, writing at a time when the “ clas- 
“ sical” tradition was not strictly established, and 
availing himself of the extra liberty always accorded to 
epigrammatists, might not have thought himself en- 
titled to that ante- and post-classical license in this 
kind which allowed Avsonius, for instance, to use 
this very word with the two quantities in the same 


epigram. 


County cricket, as at present organized, has come in 
for some sharp criticism ; and Mr. Fraron, the Secre- 
tary of the Charity Commission, has endeavoured, 
rather unsuccessfully, to defend his chiefs from the 
charge of doubtful faith, as well as of more than 
doubtful policy, in their strange efforts to degrade and 
cripple St. Paul’s School. 


The Law A very curious case involving a charge of 

Courts. “maintenance” was heard before the 
Queen’s Bench Division this day week. On the same 
day a fellow was brought up charged with smashing 
the window of Messrs. Spink, the well-known gold- 
smiths, to the cry of “ Long live Anarchy!” and with 
comments similar to those of RicaaRpDsON, VAILLANT, 
the “ living-wage” advocates, and other eminent 
persons. Messrs. Spink pointed out rather happily 
that this was just after Mr. Asquit had declared that 
Anarchist exhortations to outrage were quite ineffec- 
tive. The very interesting question whether a man 
can prevent himself from being elected against his will 
as an Associate of the Chamber of Horrors was argued 
before Mr. Justice MatTHew and Mr. Justice CoLLins, 
in the case of Monson v. TussauD on Tuesday, but 
judgment was reserved. The ZIERENBERG and 
HakNEss cases have occupied more time during the 
week, 


The London Lhe London County Council on reassembling 
County devoted itself to the famous and favourite 
Council. question of site-values. (Q. “ What is a site- 

“value?” A. “ A range-finder for stalking landlords.”) 
A parrying amendment was defeated and one adopted 
for getting a Bill introduced next Session on the 


subject. 
Lal The Miners’ Federation met at Leicester 
* this week, and were warmly received 
by the Mayor, who asked them to dinner. Mr. 
Pickxarp’s flock appeared to be much pleased, and 
slightly puzzled, at this effusiveness, which, as 
their record for the last year stands pretty much 
thus :—1893. “ Tried to ruin the trade of Great 
“ Britain, and succeeded in doing it more harm than 
“we had hoped, though not quite so much as we 
“ wished ”—is certainly either very Christian, or very 
something else. 

Mr. PickarD spoke (to be accurate, his speech was 
read for him, he being wger, by Mr. Woops) on Wed- 
nesday in a very characteristic fashion. He remarked 
very handsomely of King SoLomon, that that monarch 
had said “‘a good many things worth remembering,” 
made some pleasant fancy calculations showing that 
coal could be sold at a mere nothing to the consumer 
if only the miner gets as much wages as he chooses to 
ask, commented feelingly on his own health, and gave 
a pleasant foretaste of the moral tone and literary style 
of the Conciliation Board by saying that “the spoils 
“of victory remained with the miners,” and “the 
“ chimera had become an oasis.” 


On Monday morning the papers were 
Miscellaneous. yather occupied with a 
tedious tomfoolery called a “Thirteen Club dinner,” a 
thing not even original; for it was, we believe, started 
in America, where it had much better have been left. 
The “ Viking Club,” on the other hand, has been sober 
even to tameness. No baresarks, no blood-eagling, not 
so much as a half-troll or a “ barrow-wight” provided 
to put the gloves on with the members, but only a 
“ paper on Norse Literature ”—mere magazine padding, 
as the foes of Letters say. 


Of M. WappineTon we write elsewhere. 
Buter, Dean of Lincoln, was a 
very eminent and excellent High Churchman, chiefly 
famous for the admirable work he. did for more than 
Mr. GORDON 


thirty years as Vicar of Wantage. 
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CaLTHROP was a member of the exactly opposite school 
to Dr. Butter, having for many years been a light of 
the Evangelical party.——-Captain Lenpy of the Royal 
Artillery, who died in Mashonaland, was a gallant and 
active officer who may have shown a little too much 
zeal, but has been very unfairly attacked by “ Little 
Britons” here. Mr. RutaveN was well 
known as a banker and a_ philanthropist. Mr. 
MansFIELD ParKYNS was an early African explorer, and 
forty years ago wrote a “book of the season” about 
Abyssinia. 


THE DUTY OF THE LORDS. 


T was announced by Lord Ripon, at the beginning 
of the present week, that the putting down of the 
Parish Councils Bill for yesterday was only formal, and 
that its real discussion would not begin till after to- 
morrow. There is nothing intrinsically remarkable 
about this, and the attempts to make a little political 
capital out of it on the Gladstonian side are quite in- 
structive, as well as more than quite amusing. In the 
first place, the House of Lords, unlike the House of 
Commons, has a habit (which it has frequently shown 
to the great advantage of the nation) of liking to 
understand what it is talking about; and when Lord 
Ripon spoke the Bill—with all the changes introduced 
by the alternate stubbornness and pliancy of the 
Government, and by the necessity of repairing the 
haste with which they brought it in—had not even 
been printed in the form in which the Lower House 
had sent it up. Secondly, it was the Government itself 
which fixed to-morrow as the probable date at which 
the Bill was to leave the Commons ; and though Mr. 
GLADSTONE may like worrying a Lord as well as 
the immortal bargee liked wopping one, the dis- 
advantages of the peerage would become well nigh 
intolerable if its members were to be, like hotel night- 
porters, summonsable at any moment without warning 
and against warning. But the most agreeable part of 
the Gladstonian discovery of a new wickedness in the 
already Unspeakable is the fact that, with Lord 
Kimper.ey and Lord HERSCHELL unwell, their already 
poverty-stricken list of capable debaters would this 
week have dwindled quite appallingly. A great deal 
may be forgiven from our side to journalists at their 
wit’s end how not to betray soreness at the Horncastle 
election; but if we were Gladstonians (which may 
Heaven forfend!) we should not be grateful to advisers 
who suppose such a curious lack of intelligence in the 
rank and file of their party. 

The same hard-bestead case is obvious in the at- 
tempt to resuscitate the argument that the compromise 
in the Lower House in some way binds the Upper. 
Considering the explicit statement of Mr. Ba.rour, 
received without murmur or protest by his official 
opponents, there is a mighty audacity in this. It is 
sufficient to reply that every man of tolerable infor- 
mation now knows that the compromise did not bind 
the Lords; and that every man of tolerable intel- 
ligence always knew that it could not bind them. 
The noble lord of to-day is like the noble savage of the 
poet formerly—free as air to do whatever he likes with 
this Bill, subject only to whatsoever restriction the 
former policy of his party as to the system of local 
government by Councils may be supposed to place on 
him. And it is not necessary to say that the most 
scrupulous peer or person, holding that County 
Councils implied District and Parish Councils, need 
not thereby be prevented from amending and cutting 
the actual Bill with extreme freedom. In the first 
place, the entire Poor-law part of the measure is an 
excrescence—it is hardly even an excrescence; it is a 
mere load imposed from without—on the Parish Councils 
system proper. The whole of it might be stripped off 


without the obligations of the Opposition, construed even 
in the most Quixotic manner, being in the least strained. 
Short of this, it may be modified to any extent the 
Peers please, more particularly in the hitherto hardly 
considered extension of the plan for special purposes 
to London and other places where local government 
already exists, and which are thus excluded from the 
action of the Bill proper. Yet, again, in regard to the 
powers of the Counciis, there are many and most im- 
portant points in which the Lords are well entitled 
and, what is more, almost bound to redress wrongs. 
The breach of faith of the Cops amendment especially 
has to be attended to, and the Church of England put, 
in reference to her property, at least on an equality 
with any belated community of Muggletonians or Theo- 
philanthropists. 

On all these matters, we say, the strictest honour 
leaves the Peers perfectly free, and their duty, both as 
peers and as what it is the fashion to call citizens, 
requires them to act on at least some of them. It is 
probable that not a few of them, being sensible men, 
entertain grave doubt whether the most carefully con- 
sidered system of elected Parish Councils can do any 
good, and a pretty grave suspicion that it may do 
much harm. And some of them may think it desirable 
to say so; with such comments on the moral of the 
Horncastle election and other matter as they think 
proper to add. But neither the acceptance of the 
principle of Parish Councils, nor the feeling that the 
more or less recent action of the Unionist leaders of 
both wings has rendered active opposition to that 
principle improper, need interfere with the very fullest 
exercise of the right of ridding the scheme of top 
hamper, purging it of injustice, and getting it as far 
as may be into something like clean, safe, and prac- 
ticable working order. 


THE ETHICS OF JILTING. 


N a world teeming with moralists who want nothing 
more than a good subject, it is marvellous that 
no one has written an authoritative treatise on ‘The 
“ Ethics of Jilting.” Indeed, the ethics of the tender 
passion, at large, have been singularly neglected. The 
legal aspect of jilting, for instance, was not wholly 
unregarded by the Hebrew legislator. But he only 
contemplated jilting of an advanced and peculiarly 
outrageous kind. We understand that Draco punished 
jilting by death—capital punishment being a fixed 
idea with Draco. But our authority for this is some 
such treatise as Sandford and Merton. Modern 
science has resolved Draco into a solar myth. ‘ There 
“Jet him lay,” as Byron says. In brief, legislation 
has only treated jilting in its legal bearings. The 
earliest public appearance, for example, of Joan of Arc 
was in a case of breach of promise of marriage. A 
young man accused her of jilting him, but she won her 
case triumphantly. French law, therefore, must have 
taken cognisance of jilting, as our own does; but law 
is not morality, and with morality we are concerned. 
The systems of Morals of the world, sacred and pro- 
fane, unite in disregarding the Tender Passion, except 
where it comes into collision with the rights of pro- 
perty, as of a man in his wife, or where “ sin” is con- 
cerned. The sagacious observations of the BuppHa 
throw no light on Aryan flirtation, as how far innocent, 
how far of a binding nature, and a source of moral 
responsibilities. PLaTo is silent here, for Platonic 
affection has nothing to do with the case. The Epicu- 
reans and Stoics pass by on the other side of the way, 
and leave lovers unholpen in their ethical quandaries. 
We have heard a man severely spoken of as one “ who 
* trifled with the feelings of married ladies.” This 
delightful expression, itself coined by a married lady, 
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is full of moral matter. The more one reflects on it, 
the more do ethical questions of a novel and perplexing 
nature appear on the moral horizon. For instance, 
have married ladies any right to “feelings”? If they 
have “ feelings,” what should the conduct of the person 
blamed have been in that regard? Would the fair 
philosopher have blamed him more, or less, if he had 
not trifled, but provided a chaise and four, as occasion 
demanded ? Most unfortunately PLato, who might have 
written a delightful dialogue on this theme, took no 
interest in the particular matter. We are aware that 
Gyp has dealt with the topic in one of her novels, but 
not in a dialogue, and not in a manner strictly scientific. 
About Gyp’s view of the ethics of the case there is, 
happily, no doubt ; but this philosopher is not, perhaps, 
wholly free from prejudice. 


To trifle with the feelings of married ladies may or 
may not be wrong, but to work the topic out would 
require a treatise. To trifle with the feelings of un- 
married ladies we all admit, theoretically, to be wrong ; 
but what moral code condemns it? Moral codes leave 
it alone. They leave the whole subject alone; yet it 
is a most important subject, affects the whole of life 
and character, and here, just where instruction is most 
needed, instruction is withheld. The young are left 
to casual ideas of honour and “form.” We may be 
told that the Golden Rule applies to this as to all the 
other circumstances of life. We should do to others 
as we wish that others should do to us. But, with 
submission, we venture to doubt whether the Golden 
Rule does help us here. Let each man remember the 
days of his youth. He would, we think, have decidedly 
preferred that Miss Brown should trifle with his feel- 
ings than that she should leave his feelings entirely 
alone, and pass him by as one in maiden meditation, 
fancy free. It is much more pleasant to have a day 
on a salmon-river when several fish “ come short” than 
a day without a rise at all. The salmon have trifled 
with our fly and our feelings; but “’tis better to 
“have hooked and lost than never to have hooked at 
“all.” And it is proverbially better to have loved 
and lost (the object ‘‘ coming short,” as it were) than 
never to have loved at all. Now, the male subject 
prefers to be done unto thus, rather than not to be done 
unto at all. We need not dwell on the subsequent op- 
portunity for writing poetry on the theme; it is enough 
to set many a minstrel up in materials for a volume. 
Thus he may argue that if he in turn has trifled with 
the feelings of the fair, he has not, so far, infringed the 
golden rule. She, too, may prefer a lover who “came 
“short” to absolute neglect on his part, or to an 
honourable but rather marked flight by the young man 
into Central Africa. 

This perplexity recurs in the case of absolute jilting. 
Men are usually hard on a man jilt. They say he 
ought to be kicked, and here we are entirely with 
them. But ladies usually defend the sinner. They 
say they would rather be jilted than married by a 
wooer whose heart had flitted elsewhere or was not 
thoroughly interested in the whole concern. Men, 
at least in novels, do not seem to be so particular. 
This, of course, complicates the question terribly. 
Thus ed, a man may jilt, because ladies, speak- 
ing in the abstract, say that they prefer this line of 
conduct. Woman may not jilt, because man wants to 
marry her, whether or no, and chance it, being con- 
fident in his power of winning her heart in the post- 
nuptial style, so common in fiction. These are amon 
the merely elementary difficulties of a great neglected, 
uncultivated field in the moral universe. Is it to be 
left to newspaper correspondents at the time of year 
when they have their innings ? 


SIR W. HARCOURT AS A WELSHMAN. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT received yesterday 
week a deputation from Wales, coming with the 
object which most deputations have when they seek 
interviews with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Nor 
did he send it empty away. He was profuse of good 
words and wishes, and even of good counsel, but 
he did not confine himself to liberality of the ad- 
vice gratis order. The deputation asked for a grant 
of 3,000l. a year for the University of Wales, and 
they got it—for one year. Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer have usually flinty hearts, and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt confesses that he has of late been accustom- 
ing himself to the utterance of the useful monosyllable 
“No.” But on this occasion he could not refrain from 
the more agreeable monosyllable “Yes.” But still it 
was a “ Yes” which after twelve months might con- 
vert itself into a “No.” Sprenxtow is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now, but he may presently be suc- 
ceeded by Jorxins. A sense of the instability of 
political arrangements was impressed on Sir WILLIAM 
Hakrcourt's remarks, ‘‘ Human life,” as he remarked, 
*‘ is uncertain ; official life is still more uncertain; we 
“ never know what accidents may happen, nor when 
“it eventually may come to an end”—eventually 
come to an end is good—‘“ and, therefore,” said Sir 
Wittuum Harcourt, “I can make no _ promise 
“that will bind the future or will bind my suc- 
“cessor.” That Sir WitL1am Harcourt should be 
thinking of his successor, that his mind should be re- 
volving the precarious tenure of Downing Street and 
all things human, shows the chastening effect which 
recent events have had on his ordinarily boisterous 
good spirits. Not very many months ago Sir WILLIAM 
was predicting for the present Administration a term 
of office as long as that enjoyed by the second Admin- 
istration of Lord PALMERSTON, which came into office 
with a majority smaller than that of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and lasted, if we include its continuation under Lord 
RussELL, considerably longer than any Administration 
since that of Lord LiverrpooL. The day and the hour 
on which Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt spoke probably ex- 
plain his melancholy forebodings. The result of the 
election for the Horncastle division had become known. 
in London an hour or two before he met the deputa- 
tion, and had apparently somewhat shaken his robust 
self-confidence. 


The principle of bribery all round by which Mr. 
GLADSTONE endeavours to buy the votes of sections and 
groups which, corrupt as classes, are virtuous in the 
aggregate, and as the masses, explains Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt’s liberality to Wales in the face of a threat- 
ened deficit. Besides, he may not have to deal with 
the difficulty. He will have the credit of giving what 
his successor may have the discredit of refusing. 
Sir WiiL1am Harcourt, however, wrapped up a rather 
equivocal transaction of the do ut des order in a tender 
veil of sentiment. He has, he half suggested, indirect 
claims to be considered a Welshman, derived through 
his connexion with Sir GzorGe CoRNEWALL LEwis, 
under whose roof he was brought up. If we may make 


the Welsh University has extracted from the CHan-- 
CELLOR of the ExcHeQueEr, and of some of the retrench- 
ments which he recommends in a lavish scheme of’ 
outlay, it would be the endowment, in honour of the 
great Welsh scholar and statesman, of a Lewis chair 
of political science. There is scarcely a fallacy of 
Gladstonism which is not unravelled and exposed, with 


Sir Georce CornewaLL Lewis's works. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt himself might do well to put himself 
through a course of those writings. We submit one 


passage to him, written when Mr. GLADSTONE was still 


a suggestion as to the employment of the 3,000. which — 


something like a prophetic instinct, in one or other of - 
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in the bonds of Toryism :—“ If the chief of a party or 
“sect has, by fair or unfair means, fascinated the 
“minds of his adherents, they walk blindly in his 
“ footsteps and refuse to listen to arguments against 
“ his dicta, to question which is in their eyes almost 
“ an act of impiety. . . . On the other side, the leader 
“ of a party or sect is sometimes unduly prejudiced in 
“ favour of his followers; his opinions are reflected in 
“them, and they repeat, circulate, and extol his doc- 
“trines; so that by mutual praise and support they 
“inflame each other's self-esteem and increase the 
“tendency to sectarian exclusiveness. Tendencies of 
“this kind, if not repressed, may increase the autho- 
“rity of a leader among his own followers, but will 
“ inevitably diminish it with the rest of the world.” 
Sir GEorGE CoRNEWALL Lewis does not describe the 
conduct of a politician who, standing between the 
leader and the followers, flatters, and dupes, and laughs 
at both. 


THIRTEENOMANITA. 


A GOOD deal has been heard during the past week 

of an institution called the Thirteen Club, which 
treated itself to a public dinner at the Holborn 
Restaurant, and indulged itself to the top of its bent 
in sitting down thirteen at table (which is awkward), 
spilling salt (which is untidy), breaking looking-glasses 
(which is wasteful), and contemplating models of skulls 
and other human bones, which is a little unseemly 
from the xsthetic point of view, but has not hitherto 
been generally supposed to be in any way unlucky. 
After the reports and the comment which followed, a 
certain “ Order of Opals,” which appears to be a society 
with similar objects, was moved to reveal its existence 
in the columns of one of our evening contemporaries. 
The reports of the proceedings of the Thirteen Club 
showed that very much the kind of persons you might 
expect to do so partook of the banquet, and delivered 
themselves of very much the kind of observations you 
might expect them tomake. They made a considerable 
boast of their manly defiance of superstitions in which 
they said they did not believe ; they took great pains to 
have their doughty deeds suitably narrated, and their 
heroic names duly recorded, for the benefit of a timorous 
but admiring public; and they did not forget to flavour 
their deliverances with a full allowance of the usual 
cant about the desire of instructing and improving the 
mind of the public at large, which animated both the 
pranks they played and the prominence they obtained 
for their description in the Sunday papers. 

Of course, if all the common superstitions about 
Friday, thirteen at table, salt, knives, ladders, and the 
rest of it, could be instantaneously abolished, it would 
be a pity, for the reasons, among others, characteris- 
tically indicated in a letter addressed by Mr. Oscar 
WILDE to somebody who had invited him to be present 
at the dinner. Almost all of them have something 
interesting or suggestive about them. For instance, 
if you walk a yard out of your way to avoid passing 
under a ladder, you may revive your knowledge of history 
by reflecting upon the origin of the superstition on the 
subject—namely, that in past times, when criminals 
were hanged, they had to walk up a ladder immediately 
below the executioner, who, when they had mounted 

igh enough, put the noose round their necks, and 
then kicked them off, so that the space under the 
ladder was occupied by the dying felon. But some 
say otherwise. This may recall to mind the affecting 
details given in the “State Trials” of the passing 
of ex-Chief Justice TrestLiAN, who had to be beaten 
with “bats” to make him go up the ladder. So 
with most of the others. The wise man does not let 
traditions of this character seriously diminish the con- 
venience of life. But there is no harm in taking off 


one’s hat to a magpie or the moon, and the recollection 
of a certain number of such things is certainly more 
gracious than the ostentatious seeking out and doing 
of things which have at different times been supposed 
to be unlucky to do, to say nothing of the circum- 
stance that a sudden burst of particularly noisy whistling 
as you pass the churchyard is not generally considered 
a conclusive proof of calm and secure courage. 

The provoking part of these Thirteens and these 
Opals is that their organizations might possibly be of 
some use if they would substitute for slightly vulgar 
demonstrations of their superiority to innocuous and 
occasionally graceful fancies an endeavour to abate some 
of the hideous and noxious superstitions by which the 
nation at large is really hag-ridden at the present day. 
Suppose they set themselves to combat the superstition 
that every “reform” which a small number of energetic 
cranks succeeds in fastening on the “ programme” of 
a political party is ‘bound to come.” Or the super- 
stition that, wherever people are divided upon a 
question of politics, science, literature, art, or con- 
venience, the numerically larger body is certain to 
have its way. Or the superstition that one man is as 
good as another, or that any opinion which is firmly 
held or strongly expressed is probably wrong and cer 
tainly “exaggerated.” Or, again, the curious super 
stition that you can feed a wilfully idle man’s child 
without helping the man to continue idle. Each of 
these is a living, active, and exceedingly pernicious 
superstition, continually leading all sorts of persons to 
acquiesce in what they know to be wrong, and discourag- 
ing praiseworthy efforts which, inasmuchas they are labo- 
rious and perhaps painful in themselves, are only too 
easily discouraged. And there are plenty more of them. 
While these bogeys, and such as these, are infesting the 
country, and daily and hourly frightening honest men 
out of their seven senses, with results that are always 
practical and very often disastrous, it is really almost 
tragic that bakers’ dozens of journalists, and so forth, 
should be vociferously calling men and angels to ob- 
serve, with mingled gratitude and awe, that they are 
not afraid—at least, not when they have the moral 
support of each other’s presence and the reporters’—of 
a penny-farthing looking-glass. 


HAWAII. 


BR. far the best suggestion made for the settlement 
of the present unhappy disturbance in Hawaii 
has come from Her Majesty Queen LILIVOKALANI in 
the course of conversation with the United States 
Minister. “There are,” said this Sovereign, “ certain 
“laws of my Government by which I shall abide. My 
* decision will be as the law directs—that such persons 
* [videlicet the Provisional Government] should be 
“ beheaded, and their property confiscated to the 
“ Government.” This is the always commendable 
policy of thorough. Herr Majesty also graciously 
condescended to give her royal and sufficient reasons 
for not agreeing to a policy of compromise which is 
always notoriously unsuccessful in dealing with revolu- 
tion. ‘These people [the Provisional Government as 
“ before] were the cause of the revolution and the 
“ change in the Constitution of 1887. There will 
“ never be peace while they are here.” The reason is 
good, the remedy both desirable and effectual. What, 
then, remains but to apply it with all convenient 
haste ? 

Unhappily, as is but too commonly the case, the ap- 
plication is not possible. It is doubtful whether the 
Provisional Government can be put in case to be dealt 
with as the law directs without the active intervention 
of the United States. It has its following, which was 
not strong enough to give it the victory without the 
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help of United States Marines, most improperly afforded 
by the late Minister, but which may now well prove 
able to maintain a struggle with the forces of the 
Hawaiian Government. A public meeting has been 
held in support of the Provisional Government, “ the 
“ annexation papers stating that there were 1,600 pre- 
“ sent, and the Royalist papers putting the number at 
“between 700 and 800.” We have known equally 
various estimates of the size of public meetings made 
by the enlightened press of another archipelago, which, 
curiously enough, is also governed by a Queen. But 
even if we split the difference, and suppose that the Pro- 
visional Government can rely on a thousand followers, 
there is too much probability that it could give a great 
deal of trouble. Its followers are armed, and, as Mr. 
WILLIs, the United States Minister, shows, are capable of 
mischief. ‘* Many,” he says, “ of those who have received 
“ these weapons, like children with new toys, are eager 
“to use them. Lacking intelligence and self-restraint, 
“and having no property interests in the State, they 
“are liable to act at any moment, and to break into 
“mob violence.” In short, Honolulu is at the mercy 
of a gang of filibusters and beachcombers, who are not 
unlikely to behave after their kind. Mr. WuLus is 
plainly convinced that they are capable of murdering 
the QUEEN, and has offered her a refuge in a United 
States man-of-war or a guard of Marines for her house 
in Washington Square. With commendable spirit she 
has preferred to stand her ground, and to trust to her 
native guard, though it is only armed with clubs. 


The most proper solution of the difficulty would be 
that Marines of the United States should be employed 
to bring the rowdies of the Provisional Government to 
heel. Unfortunately, President CLEVELAND cannot con- 
veniently order this to be done. He is bound to obtain 
the consent of Congress to the use of the national 
forces, and it may be doubted whether it would be 
given. The unconditional restoration of the QuEEN 
would not improbably be followed by a good deal of 
beheading and confiscating. Although the members 
of the Provisional Government would, no doubt, be 
incalculably improved by being shortened by the head, 
and the confiscation of their goods would bring little 
to the treasury which was not originally plunder, it is 
not possible for any Power to give “natives” a free 
hand in dealing with whites. Therefore, although the 
refusal of the QUEEN to grant an amnesty to “these 
“ people” is consistent with sound principles, we fear 
that it will defeat the good intentions of Mr. CLEVELAND 
towards her. The Presipent has to consider an Oppo- 
sition at home which will miss no opportunity to 
embarrass his Government, and which will find a little 
spreadeagleism useful as a defence against his Tariff 
Bill. It is therefore possible that Mr. CLEVELAND will 
abstain from further active intervention on behalf of 
the QuEEN ; in which case the existing confusion in 
Hawaii will be prolonged, and can hardly fail to de- 
velop into anarchy. The prospect is not one which 
will frighten either the Provisional Government or 
that portion of the American Congress which is in 
favour of annexation. Anarchy at Honolulu would 
afford them exactly the plausible excuse for which 
they are intriguing, and therefore it will be deliberately 


| 


indeed, nothing in the tragic story of the actual fate of 
the party which need have struck horror into even a con- 
vivial assemblage of stout pioneers. Although we think 
that Englishmen have before now met their death in 
enterprises more honourable, in the inception, than that 
which was fatal to these brave men, no man can do more 
than obey orders and fight to the death in the discharge 
of the duty he has undertaken. It is better to die for 
one’s country in a dubious cause than to die for most 
other things in a good one. And of those who thus 
died are the thirty-four troopers who—much ill luck 
and some bad leading being against them—held three 
regiments of well-armed men at bay for six hours, with 
a short supply of ammunition and no rampart but their 
own dead horses, and then were assegaied as they 
fought. “ They'll go to heaven for it,” my Uncle Tory 
and the Corporal would assuredly have said ; and it must 
be remembered that this stand must have had not a 
little to do with the escape of Major Forses. May 
none of us have a worse passport for the same journey ! 


But the passage of the news which might have struck 
a chill was this :—‘* The Indunas said, ‘ Let us leave the 
“¢ men with the machine-guns; we cannot stand against 
“them; let us attack the men with the horses.’” 
This, indeed, is a very elementary precept of strategy ; 
but it is entirely due to the neglect of it that the 
glorious and only on one side sanguinary triumphs of 
the earlier part of the campaign were achieved. The 
young soldiers of the Matabele would not listen to 
it; would not “leave the men with the machine- 
“ guns”; would not devote scientific attention to the 
“ men with the horses,” and the result was what we all 
know. But, whatever wonders the Maxims and the seven- 
pounder shell-guns did, they did not exterminate the 
Matabele, and there are still an unknown number of 
thousands of them about, armed, unsubdued, and, to 
say the least, not disinclined for revenge, between 
Bulawayo and the Zambesi. Of course, the Company, 
assisted by the mother-country, can make an end of 
them in certain well-known fashions sooner or later. 
But we rather doubt whether the Company, not 
assisted by the mother-country, can. The “ astonish- 
“ing successes” of the earlier part of the campaign 
seern to have turned some persons’ heads. They were 
not really astonishing at all; and, considering how the 
Matabele played into the hands of their adversaries, 
the only astonishing thing would have been the failure 
to obtain them. Now things are different. If (which 
may be doubted) the Company can afford more *‘ com- 
“ mandos” on the great scale, the “men with machine- 
“guns” can, no doubt, march through most of the 
country, and will probably be let alone. But as soon 
as they have passed the Matabele will gather again, 
and whenever they send out patrols, leave small posts, 
and so forth, we shall have the story of Major WiLson 
over again. 

This is surely the time for a High Commissioner to 
show his mettle. Sir Henry Loca has, indeed, a 
difficult game to play. He has at home a present re- 
presented by Lord Ripon; he has at the Cape a past 
represented by ‘Sir Hercutes Rosinson; he has the 
actual Afrikander, or semi-Afrikander, elements to 
deal with, and a great deal more. Mr. Raopes, we 


promoted by them. In these circumstances, it is satis- | learn (perhaps after meditation on that speech of the 
factory to know that Her Magesty’s third-class cruiser | Indus. is tanned disposed “to make grants to 


mpion is on the spot. 


“AT A SMOKING CONCERT.” 


F it be true that Mr. Ropes read his telegram 
from Dr JAMESON respecting the fate of Major 
Witson “at a smoking concert,” the scheme of that 
variety entertainment, as understood in South Africa, 
would appear to be extensive and peculiar. There was, 


“the natives” of their own lands, “without raising 
“the question of title.” The draughtsman of one of 


the telegraphic despatches about Major Witson’s fate 


had the intelligence, which is doubtless typical, to talk 
of the party being “ massacred.” “I Maxim you by 
“three thousands, that is fair war and glorious vic- 
“ tory; you shoot and assegai me by thirties, that is 
“ massacre.” Letters from, no doubt, excellent 
burghers and policemen are being published daily in 
the papers, expressing the most naif wrath at the 
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destruction of the furniture of the mission station of 
Inyati, and then going on to say, ‘‘ We went to get some 
“ cattle, and shot about twenty Matabele.” On the other 
side there are shriekers like Mr. LaBouCHERE, with 
whom to agree but for one moment may well breed an 
unpleasant sensation of being in the wrong somehow. 
And yet the course is perfectly clear, and the disaster 
on the Shangani ought, to a certain extent, to 
strengthen the Commissioner's hands in insisting on a 
proper Matabele reservation and due Government con- 
trol. To approach LosenGuLa merely with offers of 
“ good treatment” is absurd; besides, what has he 
done to merit bad treatment? We picked a quarrel 
with him, and he is beaten, and he must pay the 
penalty. But there are a dozen reasons why the 
Matabele should not be suppressed as a nation, and no 


good one why they should be. 


M. WADDINGTON, 


UST before his sudden death M. WappineTon had 
received in very full measure that reward which is 
given to those who serve democracies at least as often 
as to those who have served princes. It was his mis- 
take to devote himself to the honour and real interest, 
but not to the vanity, of his masters, and he suffered 
accordingly. The fact that he was an Englishman by 
descent and education is not the only explanation 
of the treatment he underwent. He was, indeed, so 
English that he belonged, it is said, to that majority 
of the population of this country who descend fromm 
Epwarp III. The assertion may well be founded, 
seeing that of the descendants of that prolific monarch 
there is no end. We have also seen it asserted, and 
can well believe, that he descended from the Bruce, 
who alzo is become a mighty people—in the female 
lines, These honours M. WappincTon shared with 
many thousands of us on both sides of the Border, and 
they must be allowed to count, since the world will 
not be persuaded to accept the sound doctrine that no 
descent counts except in the male line. He was also 
by common consent very English in character, and it 
is matter of record that he was wholly so by education. 
He had, as M. Pawirre BerGer said in an obituary 
notice, acquired at Cambridge that “profound know- 
“ledge of Greek and of classic literature which is 
“among the honours and the sources of strength 
“ of English statesmen.” We have also been informed 
abundantly that he rowed for his University. 


The University, and the Greek, and the rowing had 
probably more to do with the attacks made on M. 
WabDDINGTON during his latter days than his English 
descent. We do not say that this was not an element 
in his unpopularity, since the French do us the com- 
pliment to regard us with that particular kind of 
hatred which is considerably tinged with envy. But 
if M. Wappincton had been a son of the French 
crusaders, and not only of the English through 
Epwakrb IIL, he would certainly have.been attacked-in 
much the same spirit. Democracy does not like any 
kind of superiority, whether of birth, knowledge, for- 
tune, or manners, and, unluckily for himself, M. 
WADDINGTON possessed all four. He was invited into 
public life by M. Turers when he was already a 
middle-aged man, partly on the ground of his ability, 
but more, we may be sure, because he belonged toa 
class which the “liberator of the territory” desired 
as far as he could to attach to the Republic. M. 
WaDDINGTON’S political career at home was not above 
criticism. He had an active share in extending the 
gratuitous education which is flooding France with 
thou:ands of educated men and women, all armed 
with. diplomas, for whom no work requiring educa- 
tion ean be found. He took a share in the anti- 


Clerical legislation which has embittered all French 
political life, and he did not show any marked 
strength during his fourteen months’ tenure of 
the post of Prime Minister. It was as the representa- 
tive of France at the Berlin Conference, and then as 
Ambassador in London, that M. WADDINGTON rendered 
undoubted service to his adopted country. He was 
only the more determined as a negotiator because the 
country of his allegiance was not that of his family ; 
and he did not succeed the less well because he 
opposed English negotiators with a very respectable 
measure of their own best qualities. The charge that 
he did his best to keep the peace between the two 
countries is his best praise. It is for that purpose, in 
theory at least, that Ambassadors are sent to “lie 
“ abroad for the service of their sovereign.” That it 
should have been brought, and thought worth an 
answer, is a proof of the bottomless depth of spiteful 
silliness observable in some sections of the French poli- 
tical world. 

It was, indeed, no defect in bis service which made 
M. WappixeTon unpopular. He was attacked from 
motives which had less to do with patriotism than with 
social envy. The example will probably serve to warn 
other gentlemen from devoting themselves to public 
life in a democracy. M. WappincTon had occupation 
for his leisure, since he did not elect to remain content 
with the Greek which he brought with him from Cam- 
bridge. He took an active share in those archxological 
explorations which were fashionable in his youth, 
travelling in Syria for a learned purpose with the Count 
DE VoGif, working at a continuation of the Voyage 
archéologique of Le Bas, and co-operating with M. 
Renan asa member of the ‘“ Académie des Inscrip- 
“tions.” Future M. WappincTons will probably come 
to the conclusion that it is better to continue LE Bas, 
and French politics will be none the better for their 


abstention. 


THE MINERS’ FEDERATION. 


Y far the most interesting portion of the proceed- 
ings at the meeting of the Miners’ Federation at 
Leicester has been the speech which was read for Mr. 
Pickarp by Mr. Woops. The subjects of subsequent 
discussions and votes have been, for the most part, old 
familiar friends about which everything has been said, 
or which will so certainly have to be more thoroughly 
considered in future, that we may leave them aside 
now. An exception may be made for the resolution 
binding the Federation to force Mr. GLADSTONE to 
make haste with the Eight Hours’ Bill. This has, 
perhaps, a certain value, as showing one of the 
causes of trouble which wait for the Ministry next 
Session. But even this need not be noted as of first- 
rate importance. We notice that Mr. SMALL (Lanark- 
shire) intervened with the remark that he should not 
object to any number of amendments to the QUEEN’s 
Speech, provided they did not imperil the position of 
Her Magesty’s Ministers. He was rather poohpoohed, 
and there were haughty remarks to the effect that HER 
MajJesty’s Ministers would have to act on amendments 
to the Queen’s Speech or go. Perhaps—but also 
perhaps not—seeing how many Mr. Satis there are 
who quake at the prospect of seeing Ministers go, 
because it would entail their own departure with in- 
different chance of return. It is one thing to talk tall 
at Leicester and another to fill a lobby in the House of 
Commons. 

But Mr. Pickarp’s speech was really interesting as 
another manifestation of the miners’ leader, and an 
indication of what we have to expect from him, It 
may be noted, by the way, that Mr. Pickarp no longer 
asserts that the Conference at the Foreign Office did 
“ accept the principle” of a minimum wage, but only 
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hopes that the Board of Conciliation will do so. Com- 
paring this with certain declarations of Mr. PickaRD’s 
made just after the meeting at the Foreign Office, we 
conclude that he has been “spoken to.” 
main passages of the speech are those in which he 
congratulates the miners on having served their own 
interest at the expense of others, and reflects with 
satisfaction that their success was largely due to the 
response given to their begging and cadging. ‘He 
“congratulated them upon preserving their wages 
“ intact whilst other communities had suffered heavy 
“ reductions.” That the loss of the other communi- 
ties was the direct result of the action of the miners 
is what Mr. PickarD did not say; but he knows it, no 
doubt, and nothing seems more proper to himself and 
his supporters. The miners are not to be greatly 
blamed for doing what average selfish human nature 
usually does do. We only do not see that they should 
be helped to do it. Mr. PickaRD grew quite lyrical 
over the beautiful spectacle presented during the 
late strike. “The poor in their poverty gave their 
“ halfpennies and their pennies ; the middle class con- 
“ tributed their shillings and their pounds; the rich 
“people gave their banknotes and cheques; women 
“their personal adornments in order to relieve the 
“ suffering and distress.” 
miner did not mind sorning on those poorer than himself 


The two | choice (a colour detested by the Turks, who should know 


| 


wrote Thomas Barham. And with equal certainty do these 
and such-like interesting individuals, when their minds turn 
from sea to land, picture themselves careering to various 
phases of victory on the back of an Arab charger, black for 


something about Arabs), which will brook no hand on its 
bridle-rein save that of the beloved master or mistress, 
adored with dog-like devotion by an animal which he, or 
she, assuredly could neither saddle nor ride were a mis- 
chievous fate ever to bring them together. “Le brav’ 


_ G@néral ” himself was little else than the embodiment of this 


In other words, the noble | 
| directed is incredible, except maybe to those who knew 


in order to prevent a reduction of 18 per cent. in his | 


wages. Mr. PickarRD is moved to enthusiasm by the 
spectacle, which enables us to estimate Mr, PickaRp’s 
elevation of view. 

As we hear a great deal of the thinking and the in- 
telligence of persons of the stamp of Mr. Pickarp, it 
is amusing to listen to his remarks on the high price 
of coal in London. It appears monstrous to him that 
coal should be selling very dear when its price at the pit 
mouth has not increased in a similar proportion. This 
intelligent working-man has not got to the point of 
understanding that, if you stop the supply of any article 


to the market, you send up the value of what is already 


| of the desert, and as superior to other horses as the deer 


in the hands of the middlemen. Yet this was un- 
doubtedly known to most persons a very long while 
ago. Mr. Pickarp, and others who have less excuse 
than he, talk as if middlemen were to be expected to 
miss an opportunity of making the utmost amount of 
money the condition of the market allows. 


motives as the miners. 
came in their way, and they did not let it go. 
The moral of the story is the extreme folly of those 
persons who contributed pennies, pounds, banknotes, 
and persona] adornments to the support of miners who 
were engaged in producing an artificial famine in order 
to keep their own rate of wages from falling. Of course, 


the artificial famine gave the middlemen an oppor- 
| military etiquette to refuse to bet with one’s Pasha, nor 


tunity to ask for monopoly prices, and they took it. 


MY ARAB STEED. 


notion. With what feats, too, of endurance and speed do 
our instructors in fiction credit the child of the desert. 
Perhaps it would hardly be fair to place Lord Beaconsfield’s 
letters in that class of literature ; but readers will remember 
that he could not resist describing himself as “leading the 
field on a white Arab” on about the one and only occasion 
in which he ever took part in a fox-hunt. Most likely he 
did ride a grey; but the overpowering temptation of “my 
Arab steed” was too great for him when he came to record 
on paper the events of the day. 

That Ouida—who, perhaps, knew less than any other 
author about horses and sport at the time when she was 
writing copiously on those subjects—should fall into the 
common fallacy was only natural and right. Her heroes 
had, indeed, a special weakness for steel-grey Barbs, which 
she believed to be a sort of Arab raised to the peerage. 
But that Whyte-Melville, best of sportsmen and writers on 
sport, should be carried away by an enthusiasm so mis- 


him well, and knew also that, though he could describe a 


horse on paper as no other man has ever done, yet that he 


was never known to possess a good one; and it is quite 
possible that amongst the many queer mounts he had when 
buying horses for the Turkish cavalry in the Danubian 


_ provinces the Arabs were actually the pleasantest. For 
at is only in The Interpreter that he swells the chorus 


_ them like the gazelle.” 


Of course | 


the middlemen acted on exactly the same sort of talk by 
A chance of making money | Zuleika’s one public performance was of considerable merit. 


of the Arabian pean; but no one can read that most 
fascinating book without falling for the moment under the 
spell of “my Arab steed” as portrayed in Ali Mesrour’s 
mare Zuleika; “ She has the wings of the wind, she laughs 
to scorn the heavy steeds of the Giaours, and bounds from 
She was “the treasure of his 
heart,” and “ the corner of his liver,” “ of the highest breed 


is to the donkey.” Such at least is the description given 
by her owner, who, be it remarked, did not want to sell ; 
and though the Interpreter naturally refrained from con- 
tradicting a man with whom he was riding alone through a 
lawless country, and who carried an armoury of weapons, it 
is evident that the eulogium was not considered too tall 
talk by the hearer. It must, moreover, be allowed that 


There had been a sort of grand military meeting at Cairo, 


| and Ali Mesrour had entered her for the chief event. The 


Pasha commanding the troops, who appears to have been 
what is called an “all round sportsman,” and an admirer of 
beauty in every shape, coveted, not only Ali’s charger, but 
his wife into the bargain, and affecting to make light of the 
mare's chance, offered romantic odds against her winning 
the cup. It appears not to be in accordance with Egyptian: 


could there be any object in declining a good price 
_ about a supposed certainty—that is a racing axiom which 
holds good in all countries; so the wager was accepted, the 
_ race was run over the ten, twenty, fifty miles of desert, or 
_ whatever was then the fashionable cup course, and Zuleika 


won in a canter. 


O* the boys and girls who have owned, or even hopefully | 


thought about owning, a pony of their very own, there 
are probably few who would not confess that there was a time 
when an “ Arabian” was the object of their heart’s desire. 
All the story-books and novels and most of the travellers’ 
tales they can have read are sure to have unanimously 
extolled him as in all respects superior to any other 
specimen of the equine race. So “ my Arab steed” occupies 
almost as high a place in a boy's imaginationas do the Jess 
realizable pleasures of piracy on the high seas or Indian 
exploits on the war-path. 
of children. 
Every young lady who thrums a guitar, 
Every mustachio'd shopman who smokes a cigar, 
With atlected devotion 
Promulgates the notion 
Of being a rover and child of the ocean, 


Nor is this illusion the monopoly | 


| placidly retired to Constantinople, satisfied that he had 


Ali Mesrour, 2 mere child of nature, liked 
prompt settlement, so when he went to receive the stake he 
also asked for the amount of his bet. The Pasha was quite 


| equal to the occasion, and paid him in sacks of copper, with 


the remark that unless he could get clear away with his 
burden from a fresh relay of riders he would forfeit his head 
as well as his mare. So Ali had to start on a new and still 
more exciting race, handicapped by some hundredweight 
extra —catch-weight the Pasha, who had a sense of humour, 
called it—-over an undefined course. Nevertheless, the 
second heat came off, as well as the first, and Zuleika 
carried him, coppers and all, clear away into the security 
of the desert. It was not till some weeks later, when Ali 
Mesrour, anxious about his wife, returned in disguise to 
Cairo, that he discovered that the Pasha had put the 
double on him atter all by annexing the lady, and had 
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had, after all, rather a good meeting. Whyte-Melville, if 
he believed the story, would naturally be impressed by 
what looked like undeniable form, though after all the 
mare probably beat nothing, as there were no “horses of 
the Giaour” in either contest; had there been a five-furlong 
selling-plater amongst the pursuers, it is to be feared that 
poor Ali would have lost piastres, mare, and life. If we recol- 
lect rightly the Interpreter had subsequently every oppor- 
tunity of trying this Arab flyer for himself, as she was 
bequeathed to him by Ali when he was dying from wounds 
received in a gallant struggle for restitution of conjugal 
rights. It is quite curious, however, how seldom English- 
men who have the means of indulging any caprice at- 
tempt to put the theory of “my Arab steed” to the 
severe test of riding him in England as a hack. Indeed, he 
is hardly ever seen even amongst the crowd of four-legged 
atrocities whereon the cloth-capped, begaitered youth of 


to-day disport themselves in Rotten Row; and till we see | 


some such demonstration made in his favour we must really 
decline to swallow the Indian pig-sticker’s tales of yawning 
nullahs negotiated, and of the marvellous courage and 
surefootedness displayed, by the Arab, inasmuch as the 
“ Arab mark ” is an Oriental euphuism for a pair of broken 
knees; and he is always deficient in scope, an indipensable 
attribute for clearing great width, while for courage the 
pig-stickers themselves allow that not more than one in ten 
will properly face a charging boar. 

Why, too, are these wonders never brought home to 
England by the men who so vaunt their prowess? It is 
true that Mr. Wilfred Blount—who, to say the least 
of it, is eccentric in the choice of his protégés—did his 
best to boom the Child of the Desert, and actually suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the Jockey Club an added 3o00l. to 
a stake at Newmarket, memorable to all time for the 
absence amongst the competitors of the qualities which are 
deemed essential in a racehorse. This sorry display was 
appropriately capped by the spectacle of Mr. Blount wend- 
ing his way across the Heath on a blue-blooded courser, 
whose obvious insecurity moved even the wild horsemen of 
Cambridge to pity. 

With the merits of “‘ my Arab steed” as a sire we are not 
here concerned. He has, no doubt, in the past done yeoman’s 
service, and there are those who think that there is yet a 
great future in store for him on English stud farms; but 
we do emphatically protest against the romantic view of his 
charms and capabilities so widely entertained by those who 
have never made his acquaintance. Let us by all means 
give him his due, and concede that he is a most agreeable 
companion in a tent, though an Englishman would prefer 
his room to his company if obliged to sleep under canvas, 
and an Irishman might entertain a patriotic predilection for 


a pig. 
A fair hack amongst bad ones, for he stumbles abomin- 
ably, he is hardy, full of pluck, gay, and usually good- 
tempered. He will carry condition where an English horse 
would starve ; but he has the worst of shoulders, is as slow 
as a man in top-boots, his staying powers consist chiefly in 
not being able to go fast enough to tire himself, and as an 
=— de luxe he must be pronounced a delusion and a 


QUITO. 
Il. 


UITO seen from a distance forms a white patch on 

the gloomy eastern side of the voleano of Pichincha 

on the Western Cordillera, and doubtless looks strangely 
insignificant in such surroundings. The snowy top of 
this mountain is for a great portion of the year hidden in 
clouds, so that only the lower peaks are visible. The moun- 
tain, though green, is gloomy from the constant clouds ; it 
broods over the little town, which is squeezed into a confined 
space on a sort of terrace of the mountain. At the northern 
extremity of the town, a steep spur, La Chilena, runs east- 
ward from Pichincha, and checks extension in that direc- 
tion. West of the town is Pichincha itself, and on the 
east three t chasms, where water flows, form the eastern 
limits of the capital. On the south is a lofty conical hill, 
called the Panecillo; it rises 800 feet above the town. Here 
formerly stood the famous Temple of the Sun, of which not 
—- now remains. Access to and egress from the town 
can cnly be easily effected on the south, near the Panecillo, 


by avery steep approach, and on the north at the extremity 


of the spur La Chilena. On the eastern side, beyond a 
great quebrada or chasm, is another range of hills. Thus 
in old days, before the invention of modern ordnance, the 
town must have been almost safe from attack. To the 
security of its position, as also to the eight perennial 
streams which flow through the town from Pichincha, must 
be due the selection of an otherwise uncomfortable position 
as the capital of the Caras, who ruled in Quito before their 
conquest by the Incas, and its continuance as capital by the 
Incas, and subsequent to their conquest by the Spaniards. 
From the*Panecillo the view stretches far to the south, and 
the traveller to Quito, from a vast distance, could, in old 
days, have seen the sun glancing on his own golden shrine. 
On the opposite hill, La Chilena, was the Temple of the 
Moon ; midway between the two, either on the site of the 
present monastery of the Franciscans or of the Merey—it is 
uncertain which—stood the Palace of the Incas of the Sun, 
whence, facing eastwards, they could view the rising orbs. 
A little north of the Palace was the abode of the Virgins 
of the Sun, connected subterraneously with the Palace. 
The views from the town itself are very limited, though the 
snowy and misshapen peak of Cayambe can be seen from 
the terrace of the Franciscan monastery above the great 
market square. 

The town itself is not unattractive to the eye. The 
approach from the south is very impressive, and the effect 
is increased by one or two large squares which one passes 
through. The streets are laid out rectangularly ; but their 
steep inclines, and the terraced character of the position, 
often open out charming perspectives, ending in the green 
slopes of Pichincha. Fountains are in the squares. A 
busy population throngs the streets. Some of the 
quebradas, or chasms, have been mostly arched over, and 
their rapid streams, flushed daily by the heavy afternoon 
rains, carry off the drainage of the place. The habits ofthe 
inhabitants are so indescribably filthy, surpassing in degrad- 
ing effrontery anything which can be witnessed, probably, 
elsewhere, that such natural scavengering alone can keep 
their town free from disease. A Quitonian poet describes 
the filth of the town in verses which are accurate to this 
day, and which the collectors of an Ecuadorian antho- 
logy have, with some naiveté, ventured to print quite 
lately, while protesting against the terms be employs, 
applicable though they mainly are to the existing state of 
things. 

Tae traffic is on mule- or Indian-back. Indians are de- 
scribed as “ inferior beasts of burden,” as they can carry less 
than mules. The women bring in the lucerne, for fodder, on 
their backs, and they stand for hours at the corner of one of 
the streets without divesting themselves of their heavy 
weights, until some one buys the lucerne from off their 
backs. The central square has a fine, if heavy, effect. On 
one side is the blank wall of the cathedral, broken by a fine 
portico. On the west is the Palace, as the collection of 
Government offices is called. In the Piazza, in front of the 
Palace, is the evening promenade of the “doctors,” wearing 
their frock coats and tall hats. 

About a quarter of the area of the city is occupied by 
monasteries or churches. The chief are those of the Fran- 


- ciscans, the Augustinians, the Mercy, the Dominicans, the 


Jesuits, and the Carmelites. The finest are those of the Fran- 
ciscans, the Jesuits, and the Dominicans. The fagade of the 
Jesuits’ church is superb with much carving, twisted pillars, 
rich ornamentation. The interior is a blazing mass of gilt 
from end to end; the architecture is heavy with great 
pillars and plain arches; but gold is everywhere, and the 
effect is indescribably grand, as the ornamentation is other- 
wise profuse. The church is lighted from a great dome. 
The Franciscan church is similar, but vaster; with less 
gold, and gloomier. The Dominican church has been 
stripped of its gold, but must have formerly been as mag- 
nificent as the others. Some of these religious Orders 
have great possessions—notably that of the Mercy; the 
Jesuits are poor, as they were despoiled in the last century. 
In spite of their original wealth, some Orders are very 
crippled financially, owing to the extravagance and _profli- 
gacy of their members. The Augustinian monastery, for 
instance, is falling into ruin. Its superb cloisters are deco- 
rated by pictures; many of them are excellent paintings, 
but are hanging in shreds from the walls. The Chapter- 
house, with its magnificent carvings and ornamented ceil- 
ing, is exposed to the weather, and is rapidly becoming a 
ruin. Yet this chapter-house ought to be dear to so 
patriotic a “nation” as that of Ecuador. Here was held 
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the first Congress of the Republic; it should be as much 
treasured by Ecuadorians, profoundly patriotic as they are, 
as the Chapter-house of Westminster by Englishmen. But 
the “nation” views it with indifference, and as for the 
monks, they seem to think that the revenues of the monas- 
tery had better be applied to afford them the means of 
enjoying the pleasures of life. It must be admitted that 
the condition of this monastery is somewhat of a scandal to 
pious Ecuadorians, and that its revenues and property are 
fast disappearing. 

In Quito bells seem to be ringing all day, and most of 
the night. When the big bells boom at the elevation of 
the Host everybody in the streets uncovers, and a large 
proportion fall upon their knees. And so when the Host is 
carried through the streets to a sick person, most remain 
upon their knees, so long as the procession is in sight, and 
the bell which announces the presence of the sacred ele- 
ments is to be heard tinkling. Nearly every Indian who 
passes in front of a church door doffs his hat and bends his 
knees, and inside the churches the devotees of both sexes 
are numerous; the men often kneel for prolonged periods 
with arms outstretched crosswise, and the prayers are said 
aloud, though the devotions are private. The church music 
is atrocious, and very few of the churches have organs—at 
best there isa harmonium. All “ society” goes to church 
every morning about 7.30, and at g o'clock the streets are 
full of ladies returning from their devotions. They all wear 
a black mantilla, worn exactly as a native Hindustani 
woman wears her “saree.” This mantilla is de rigueur in 
church. It has other advantages. As it covers the head, 
no lady need be apprehensive as to her hair being tidy or 
the reverse; nor need she be at all particular as to the 
cleanliness or character of her dress beneath the mantilla, 
which is an excellent cloak and conceals all deficiencies. 
Moreover, it enables her to plaster her face with rouge and 
pearl-powder, without the contrast with the colour of her 
neck or hands being perceptible. Nearly every lady in 
Quito who moves in the world is painted. The general 
duskiness of their skins is probably one of the causes of the 
prevalence of this custom. 

After mass the various friends meet and gossip; gradually 
they find their way homewards, and the pleasures of the 
day now end. There are few amusements in Quito, 
beyond occasional private dances. There is no drama, 
there are no concerts. The theatre is very rarely open. 
Lately, however, the Fille de Madame Angot was to be 
performed ; but the Archbishop prohibited the perform- 
ance, an uproar ensued in the theatre, and soldiers were 
ordered upon the stage to fire upon the audience; but the 
disturbance was somehow quelled without bloodshed. 
Occasionally a public dinner is held, and then inebriety is 
general. On one or two days in the year people go to the 
public garden and promenade, for instance on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. This is the chief festival in Quito. The 
clergy, the monastic Orders, the religious societies, the 
schools, the President with his Ministers, the Council of 
State, the staff and the military force in Quito on that feast 
go in procession through the streets. Temporary altars are 
erected in various places, and when the Archbishop adores 
the Host, the whole population fall upon their knees. Thou- 
sands are thus engaged at a time, and the sight is a very 
beautiful and impressive one to witness; the choir sings a 
hymn, whilst the population is immersed in silence. 

On the feast of the Corpus, as, indeed, on many other 
days, there is a general holiday observed. The balconies are 
filled with gaily dressed ladies. European hats and costumes 
are then worn by them, probably for the only occasion in 
the year. Religious ceremonies are, indeed, the only diver- 
sions of Quito. Ladies have nothing else to entertain 
them, and a certain moodiness upon their otherwise charm- 
ing faces may be the consequence of this eternal concen- 
tration on self. Funerals also must be included among 
the few entertainments of the place. A certain person 
who had long resided in Quito informed the writer that 
he was never invited to anything except to funerals, and 
even to funerals of persons he had never seen. Religious 
reeves are frequent, and the President is never so 

ppy as when carrying a banner in them, humbly, behind 
the Archbishop. 

Quito, indeed, is nothing unless it is religious. Indeed, 
the whole country is overstocked with clergy, who absorb an 
immense proportion of the revenues. The older religious 
Orders are in a very unsatisfactory state, but some few 
years ago they were much worse. The then President, 


the illustrious Garcia Moreno, endeavoured to combat the 
debauchery of the monks. Being opposed by the Congress, 
he used to have drunken monks arrested and brought into 
the Congress-room to prove the truth of his assertions as 
to their condition; Many monks were banished by him. 
Garcia Moreno procured members of the more modern 
Orders for mission work in Ecuador, such as Redemptorists, 
Jesuits, and Sisters of the Good Shepherd. These Orders 
are doing excellent work. Whilst the country clergy are 
so stupid as not to know the Quichua language (i.e. the 
language of the country, for Spanish is only the language 
of the thin veneer of whites who call themselves a 
Republic and a nation), or so foolish as to conceal their 
knowledge, if they have any, for fear of being suspected 
of having the taint of Indian blood, the Jesuits and the 
others devote themselves to administering to the religious 
needs of the people. The Jesuits administer civilly the 
district watered by the Napo, so far as it is administered, 
and they are among the noblest and most self-denying of 
beings. It may be interesting to learn that among the few 
ladies, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, who work in the re- 
mote region of the Napo, not traversed by a European more 
than once in six months, only approachable by walking 
or rather scrambling for some nine days from Quito, are 
two English ladies, sisters. Their life is full of privations 
and danger. 

Between the ruling whites and the subject Indians are 
the Cholos, or half-breeds, ruddy buxom people, of con- 
siderable physical energy and attractiveness, who are 
occupied mainly in trade. But the bulk of the population 
are pure Indians, an unbearded and dusky, yet ruddy, race. 
Of the complexion, though fur from the appearance, of 
Pathans, they are little removed from the condition of 
beasts of burden; they are nominally Christians, but are 
terribly neglected, ignorant, and childish. They are for 
the most part hardly removed from the condition of serfs 
adscripti glebe. The whites ascribe their degraded con- 
dition to the past oppression of the Spanish rule; but the 
a Government has not made life any easier for 

em. 

Quito is the headquarters of the Ecuadorian nation; it is 
the nominal seat of Government. The President is not 
able to exercise his powers at a distance of eight miles from 
the capital. He is thus a mere prisoner. The real seat of 
authority is at Guayaquil. The bulk of the revenue comes 
from the Customs of Guayaquil; the troops are chiefly 
massed there. Thus the Governor of Guayaquil is the 
most powerful man in the country, and Guayaquil is the 
most important place. Quito may be compared to a cage 
placed on a shelf containing a bird of which the singing 
only can be heard, and whose song can be hushed in a 
moment. 

The climate is very equable. It rains for three hundred 
days in the year, and ordinarily in the afternoon. It is 
warmer out of doors than inside the house. A visitor is 
always requested to keep on his hat when he calls, as the 
rooms are so cold, and many people sit in their greatcoats. 
The town is 9,300 feet above the sea, and to breathe is often 
a matter of great difliculty for the unacclimatized. Nostranger 
coming to Quito but wonders how he will ever get away 
again, and it is not possible that any person should wish to 
revisit this City of the Incas. Amongst the other deficiencies 
of this strange place is the entire absence of any cultivated 
society, with the exception of a few families. There are, 
on the other hand, some noisy military bands, and some of 
the tunes they play are lively. There is an Observatory ; 
but the astronomer has never yet taken the trouble to 
ascertain the true longitude of the place. If you visit the 
gaol, it is probable that the governor will present you to 
one or more of the worst class of prisoners! If an arch- 
bishop dies by being poisoned in the sacramental wine, it 
is probable that some one of his canons will be tried; but 
his cloak will protect him. If there be a great ruler in 
the country like Garcia Moreno, he will be assassinated. 
Attempt to improve the sad state of backwardness of the 
country, and point out the way by which it can be advanced, 
and you will be lampooned scurrilously in the Government 


2" a capital, a Government pour rire. But there is 
not a country in the world which offers more hope to those 
who succeed in gaining a footing in such scenes of marvel- 
lous fertility and abounding in mineral wealth. The 
interior of the country is very healthy, except for pneumonia, 
which at Quito is deadly. “The traveller's life is safe ; as for 
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his property, he must look after it as well as he can. There 
are no greater thieves in the world than the Quitonians. 
If you pay a visit, your host unlocks his drawing-room door 
for you; the room is never left open. And each person 
leaving his room locks it behind him. Pilfering is a fine 
art in Quito. The article to be appropriated is moved from 
om to place till it vanishes entirely. The houses are 

uilt round courtyards and the reception rooms are very 
fine; the carpets, mostly manufactured locally, are superb. 
The address of the whites is most courteous; hands are 
shaken on leave-taking at least three times, and the hat is 
taken off on going down the staircase to the courtyard. The 
more refined refrain from using your floor as a spittoon. 
The servants are the worst in the world. 

Lastly, in favour of some of the Quitonians be it said 
that there are a few families as cultivated and refined as 
any in the world. As for the dress of the lower classes, its 
brilliance and beauty are unsurpassed anywhere, except at 
Ambato. The President has written a Dictionary of the 
Quichua language, and he is very accessible. The post 
arrives regularly, You will not be troubled with business, 
as no one ever thinks of keeping an engagement. 


ENGLISH JUDGES AND SCOTCH VOTERS. 


ages recent acts of the Rule Committee of Her Majesty's 

Judges will tend strongly to emphasize the assertions 
of those who contend that there are radical defects in the 
system at present existing in the Supreme Court for making 
and promulgating rules of procedure. When we see a body 
composed of the leading judges in the land beating a sudden 
and hasty retreat from a carefully selected position in a 
matter of English legal procedure at the dictates apparently 
of the Scotch voter, we are disposed to think that the system 
of rule-making in the Supreme Court wants inquiry. 
If the judges, after several months’ consideration, made 
rules which were so bad that they had to be annulled as 
soon as they were published, then the system must be at 
fault. If,on the other hand, they were good rules, and 
were only withdrawn to please the Scotch voter, we should 
like to know what the Scotch voter has to do with the 
English Supreme Court. In the uncertain future of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland it may be 
destined that England shall become a nation of no import- 
ance; but why the judges should have acted as if that end 
had already been accomplished we confess ourselves unable 
to see. 

This is what has occurred. In the early part of last year 
the judges had under consideration, among other proposed 
reforms of procedure, a proposal to extend the regulations 
of the Court for service of writs of summons out of the 
jurisdiction to other process besides writs. The demand for 
this extension was a strong one, in consequence of the in- 
convenience co; tinually felt by suitors, and acknowledged 
by the judges, of being precluded from serving notice of 
proceedings other than writs on persons in foreign countries 
or the colonies whom it was desirable to serve. After 
deliberation the Rule Committee decided that service of 
originating summonses, orders to wind up a Company, 
and certain other specified documents should be allowed 
to be made out of the jurisdiction, and the long-expected 
Rules of November 1893 contained the provisions neces- 
sary to give effect to this decision. In order to bring 
the existing practice as to originating summonses into line 
with this change of procedure, an alteration had to be 
made which affected the form of all originating summonses 
and the mode of dealing with them. We need not here 
describe these changes. Suffice it to say that the new 
practice added to the trouble and expense required in order 
to approach the Court through this particular channel. 
The English suitor, in exchange for this increased trouble 
and expense, obtained the advantage of being able, in a 
proper case, to serve a necessary party who happened to be 
out of the jurisdiction. This was the state of affairs exist- 
ing from the 1st to the 1oth of January, 1894. During 


this time objections were made, in Parliament and else- 
where, on the part of Scotland and Ireland, to the extended 
facilities afforded to English suitors to serve parties out of 
the jurisdiction of the English Court. On the roth of 
January the Rule Committee met and issued an “ urgent ” 
rule annulling their previous rule, allowing service of origi- 
nating summonses, &c., out of the jurisdiction, but not 


annulling their other consequent rules, increasing the 
trouble and expense of proceeding by originating summons 
generally in the English Courts. 

The one person who does not appear to have been con- 
sidered in this matter at all is the English suitor, He has 
been treated as a mere unnoticed incident. And yet, as it 
appears to us, he is the first person who ought to have been 
considered. In the first place, why should he have been 
deprived in this hasty manner of the benefit which he had 
asked for, and been granted, of being entitled to serve 
persons out of the jurisdiction with certain proceedings? 
Even if Ireland does occupy the whole time, more or less, 
of the British Parliament, it does not geographically occupy 
the whole world, and though the Scotch voter may be an 
important personage in these days, English suitors will find 
it difficult to understand why his objections should deprive 
them of rights which do not affect him in any way what- 
ever. The objection of a domiciled Scotchman to being 
served with a summons in Scotland affords no valid reason 
why an English suitor should be deprived of the right 
accorded to him by Rule of Court to serve a British sub- 
ject in France or New Zealand. 

Are we to assume that this change of procedure allowing 
service abroad of certain proceedings was so ill considered 
and ill digested that the first breath of objection and 
criticism revealed fundamental defects which required its 
entire abandonment! If so, the sooner some better system 
for making Rules of Court is substituted for the present one 
the better. And we may add that, if the Rule Committee 
will proceed either to restore to the English suitor the right 
to serve proceedings in other countries than Scotland and 
Ireland, or else to annul their consequent rules increasing 
the trouble and expense of proceeding in England by 
originating summons, the English suitor will feel obliged to 
them. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Conversion of the French Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents has been eagerly looked forward to by the Paris 
Money Market, as it is hoped that it will lead to a shifting 
of investments, and so to much greater activity upon the 
Bourse. That is usually the result of conversions upon a 
large scale, and probabiy will happen in France. The opera- 
tion is not so large as that undertaken by Mr. Goschen a 
few years ago; but it is very large in itself. As the French 
reckon their Debt by the Rente—that is, the interest pay- 
able—it depends upon the way in which it is capitalized 
how we state the amount ; but, roughly, it may be said that 
the Four-and-a-Half per Cents are not less than 272 millions 
sterling. ‘They represent, it will be recollected, the in- 
demnity paid to Germany at the close of the war, and a 
portion also of the French expenditure. Originally the 
interest was 5 per cent.; but in 1883 it was reduced to 4} 
r cent., with an undertaking that no further conversion 
should take place for ten years. Now the Minister of 
Finance proposes to reduce the interest further to 3} per 
cent., undertaking that there is to be no further reduction 
tor eight years. It was generally expected that M. Burdeau 
would follow the example set by Mr. Goschen, and that he 
would propose a lowering of the interest by three steps of § 
per cent. at a time—say, at intervals of five years. He has 
decided, however, to make a larger reduction at once, and 
to trust to chance to make a further abatement in 1902. 
Whether his decision is wise or not will depend, of course, 
upon events, and especially upon whether peace is main- 
tained. If there is continued peace, there is no doubt that it 
will be possible to reduce the interest eight years hence to 
3 percent. Butif there is war, further reduction will then 
have to be postponed. It is not difficult to understand why 
M. Burdeau has chosen to reduce the interest by 1 per cent. 
immediately, instead of following the example set by Mr. 
Goschen. As everybody knows, the expenditure of France 
is larger than her revenue. It is not thought expedient 
by Ministers to increase taxation proportionately, and it is 
therefore very welcome to them to have a means of covering 
a large part of the deficit at once, without adding to the 
burden of the taxpayers. Roughly, a reduction of 1 per 
cent. in the interest of the Four-and-a-Half per Cents will 
give a saving of about 2} millions sterling annually—a very 
large saving, undoubtedly, and very convenient at the pre- 
sent time. The Bill introduced, besides pledging the Go- 
vernment to make no further conversion for eight years, and 
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roviding for the expenses of the immediate operation, 
farther takes power to issue Three-and-a-Half per Cents, 
so as to enable the Government to pay off any of those 
holders who may not care to submit to an immediate re- 
duction of 1 per cent. in their interest. It does not seem 
— however, that very many will refuse to convert. 
ose who may be dissatisfied will prefer to sell in the 
open market. Selling upon a considerable scale doubtless 
would lower the price, which stands now at a considerable 
premium. But, for all that, a large amount might be sold 
without any great fall. Further, French investors are not 
in the habit of buying the securities of other countries 
upon a large scale—always excepting those of Russia, Spain, 
Egypt, and Turkey. The French holdings of Russian 
bonds are immense in amount, and it does not seem likely 
that holders of French Rentes will prefer Russian Fours 
to French Three-and-a-Halfs. Spain is not in a con- 
dition to attract investors, and neither is Turkey, while 
ptian securities are very high. Of course, it is possible 
that the French investors may depart from their usual 
custom and may buy securities not now held largely in the 
country; but the greater probability is that they will 
submit quietly to the proposals of the Government, and 
that the Conversion will be a great success. After all, a 
French Government security yielding 3} per cent. without 
any risk of reduction for eight years is a very attractive 
investment for the ordinary Frenchman. But, while it is 
reasonably certain that the Conversion will be a great 
success, it is also highly likely that a considerable number 
will sell. Those who desire to have a higher interest 
for their money, and especially those who are well 
acquainted with other countries, and who know that invest- 
ment can be made now on very profitable terms to them- 
selves in foreign securities, may do so. The probability, 
then, is that there will be a shifting of securities upon a 
considerable scale ; and it is possible that that shifting may 
not only increase business upon the Paris Bourse, but may 
even give a fillip to our own market. For example, if there 
were to be a French demand for any class of securities 
largely dealt in upon the London Stock Exchange—say, our 
colonial securities or United States or South American shares 
or bonds—then the French demand would tend to raise 
prices here, and would certainly give courage to operators 
in our own market. Apart, then, from the political im- 
— of the operation, and from its influence upon 
nch finance, the Conversion has an interest for all in- 
vestors throughout Europe. 

The Directors of the Bank of England made no change 
in their rate of discount this week. We think they have 
acted wisely, for although money is in abundant supply, 
and bills are exceedingly scarce, so that if we were to look 
only to the condition of our own market they would be 
justified in lowering it to 2 per cent., yet the prospect abroad 
is too uncertain. There is still a demand for gold for the 
Continent. It is known that the Governments of Austria 
and Hungary are making arrangements to accumulate 
considerable amounts of the metal, and possibly the result 
may be large withdrawals by-and-bye from the Bank of 
England. Then, again, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury is urging upon Congress to give him power to 
borrow 40 millions sterling, in Three per Cents running 
for short dates. Congress, it is true, has not complied ; 
but the Secretary is borrowing about 12 millions sterling 
effective under the existing law, issuing 10 million sterling 
of 5 per cent. bonds redeemable in ten years, and at a 
price which is expected to bring the Treasury 120 dollars in 
ash for each nominal roo dollars in bonds. It is believed 
that the loan will be raised at home; but, for all that, it 
may lead to withdrawals of gold from London. Meantime, 
there is exceedingly little demand for loanable capital in 
London, and the rate of discount in the open market is 
little better than 13 per cent. 

The India Council on Wednesday again offered 50 lakhs 
of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, but there were 
no applications, and although exports from India ought to 
be now upon a large scale, there are no signs of an early 
demand for the Council's drafts. It was announced on 


Thursday morning from Calcutta that the Indian Govern- 
ment had decided not to impose a duty upon silver. The 
decision is eminently wise, for it is doubtful whether a duty 
would effect the purpose those who recommend it have in 
view, and it is reasonably certain that it would seriously 
disorganize Indian trade, while beyond all question it would 
send down the price of silver greatly, and thereby paralyse 


the trade with the silver-using countries. The City is look- 
ing for an early announcement that the Council will borrow 
a considerable sum. 

Business on the Stock Exchange is as stagnant as ever. 
Even investment is not upon a very large scale, and specu- 
lation is quite paralysed. In the United States the debate 
upon the Tariff Bill is naturally putting a stop to all 
enterprise in trade. Business of every kind is greatly 
depressed. The railway traffic returns are very unsatis- 
factory ; nearly a third of the total railway mileage of the 
country is in the hands of Receivers; money is accumu- 
lating in immense amounts in New York, but owing to 
the general distrust there is no disposition to employ it. 
The stagnation in America is, of course, reflected in the 
American department of the London Stock Exchange. The 
civil war in Brazil drags on, and there is no prospect of its 
soon coming to an end. The news from Chili is not encour- 
aging. The crisis in Spain continues. Greece and Portugal 
are bankrupt. And the condition of Italy is extremely 
bad. Another Italian bank—the Banca Generale—has had 
to apply for a moratorium, owing to a run upon its deposits. 
The bank formerly did a very large business. For some 
time past it has especially extended its accepting business ; 
but it has been known for some time that it was in diffi- 
culties. The losses owing to the temporary suspension will 
fall chiefly upon the Continent—Italy and Germany more 
particularly —but it is understood that there is a consider- 
able amount of the Bank’s acceptances held in London also. 
At home the railway dividend announcements are tending 
to increase the general stagnation. It is perfectly true, as 
has frequently been pointed out in this journal, that the 
bad dividends are the result of purely temporary causes— 
mainly the crisis in America and the long coal strike—and 
there are good grounds now for hoping for a much better 
half-year. But, all the same, the dividends are making a 
bad impression. As a matter of fact, we believe that real 
investors are not selling, that the depression in the market 
is mainly due to speculative action. But for the moment 
this speculative action is helping to increase the feeling of 
uneasiness. Lastly, the Trust crisis is not yet at an end. 
In spite of all those unfavourable influences, however, we 
venture to say that there are causes at work which before 
long will bring about an improvement in trade, and, there- 
fore, we would counsel investors not to throw away their 
property because of the discouragement of the City. On 
the contrary, we think that the time is favourable for judi- 
cious investment. 

The Directors of the South-Eastern Railway Company 
yesterday announced that, subject to audit, they will pay 
for the past half-year 5} per cent. per annum on the 
Undivided Ordinary stock, 3} per cent. on the Preferred 
Ordinary, and 1} per cent. upon the Deferred Ordinary. 
Twelve months ago they paid 6} per cent. upon the Un- 
divided, and 2 per cent. on the Deferred. As in 1892 
the Preferred Ordinary receives the full dividend of 6 per 
cent. for the year. The Great Eastern dividend is at the 
rate of 1} per cent. per annum, comparing with 34 per cent. 
at this time last year. The latter announcement is some- 
what better than the market expected, and the price of the 
stock has risen. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 983, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of ,°;. Rupee-paper, because of the 
decision not to inipose an import duty upon silver, has 
fallen during the week to 643. Cape of Good Hope Three 
and a Halfs closed at 101}, a rise of ? compared with the 

receding Thursday; and generally Colonial stocks are 
ahs on the week. Inthe Home Railway market there 
has been a general advance. The dividends announced at 
the end of last week caused a fall in nearly every case. 
Later this week an improvement set in, and there was a 
marked rise on Thursday in consequence of the dividends 
announced that day. The greatest rise is in Brighton “A,” 
which closed on Thursday at 151%, an advance compared 
with the preceding Thursday of as much as 33. North- 
Western closed at 164}, a rise of 2; North-Eastern 
closed at 157}, a rise of 13; Great Western closed at 
1533, a rise of 17; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed 
at 1043, a rise of 1}; Midland closed at 148, a rise of 1; 
South-Western Undivided closed at 184, also a rise of 1; 
and Great Eastern closed at 73, a rise of 4. Generally 
8 king there has been a recovery likewise in American 
Rail securities. Taking as an example of speculative 
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bonds, Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed on Thursday at 
79,a rise of 2 compared with the preceding Thursday. 
Taking an example of shares on which dividends are not 
quite assured, Milwaukee shares closed at 60, rise of 1}. 
And taking an example of perfectly safe shares, Lake Shore 
closed at 1264, a rise of 1. In the foreign department 
the fall in Italian Rentes has continued all the week. On 
Thursday they closed at 72}, a fall compared with the pre- 
vious Thursday of 2. At the worst the price was as low 
as 714. On the other hand, there has been a marked rise 
in Bulgarian bonds. They bear 6 per cent. interest, and 
they closed on Thursday at 95, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of as much as 2}. Greeks of 1881 
closed at 31}, a rise of 1}. 


THE SHEFFIELD DIVIDEND. 


OR those whose own individual withers are unwrung 

the announcement that the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company will pay no dividend on more than 
half its Preference stocks raises a whole host of interest- 
ing points for consideration. First and foremost we are 
led to admire, at least in a Miltonic sense, the wisdom 
of the policy of raising the bulk of the Sheffield capital 
by the issue of Preference stocks, bearing high fixed 
rates of interest, and with almost no Ordinary stock 
behind them. Then one is constrained to bestow yet a 
higher admiration on the wisdom of the Sheffield share- 
holders, who preferred to maintain their railway as an in- 
dependent concern when the Midland and the Great 
Northern offered to purchase the undertaking on a four 
per cent. basis. Then for lawyers there are a special 
group of interesting problems. Presumably Sheffield 
Debentures and Preferences drop for ten years to come out 
of the list of Trust investments, both under the Trustees’ 
Act and on the Chancery list, as far as future investments 
are concerned. But the question as to existing investments 
will have to be considered. If these stocks cease to be 
Trustee stocks, may Trustees who bought them last year 


continue to hold them ? or must they sell out at a ruinously | 


reduced price! There is a further question raised— 


whether the holders of the junior Preference securities, who | age? 
received their dividend for the first half of ’93, are not | racter-drawing is that it is not true, and that it Is clearly 
| made the occasion of obstructing what action there is in the 


liable to be called on to refund it, so that the holders of the 
stocks ranking in front, on which default has now 
been made, may receive their dividend in full for the 
twelvemonth! The secretary of the Company says there is 
clearly no such liability ; but, as the difficulty may be said 
to have arisen from the action of his directors in dividing 
up to the hilt in July, when prudence might have coun- 
selled the accumulation of a reserve, he is perhaps not a 
wholly unbiassed witness. Assuming them te be bound to 
refund, who is entitled or called upon to enforce the obliga- 
tion? Is the Company itself to doit? Ifso, presumably, it 
will be able to retain future dividends accruing to any share- 
holders who now fail to repay; but if, on the other hand, 
individual shareholders have only a remedy against other 
individual shareholders junior to them, the only persons to 
whom the legal right is likely to be of much value will be 
that most deserving class of the unemployed, the members 
of the Chancery Bar. 

But there is another, and much more numerous, class 
than this to whom the Sheffield collapse is of deep and 
painful interest. Shareholders in the North-Western, 
in the Midland, in the Great Northern, can hardly help 
asking themselves what is likely to be their fate in an- 
other fortnight’s time. That there has been a loss of 
something like two millions in gross receipts we know. 
If the Sheffield experience is in any way typical, it would 
seem as though the loss in gross receipts was not likely 
to be offset by any serious reduction in working expenses ; 
and in this case the outlook for the ordinary shareholders 
in the three great Companies named is a black one. 
These, and their tradesmen and dependents, are not, how- 
ever, the only workpeople who have cause to bless the 
name of Mr. Pickard, M.P. Had it not been for the coal 
strike—we beg Mr. Pickard’s pardon; it ought, we are 

iven to understand, to be called a lock-out—the Sheffield 

mpany would in all probability, as soon as the present scare 
in the money market had subsided, have been able to raise 
the capital for its extension to London. That scheme may 
now be regarded as practically defunct—in other words, ten 


millions sterling, which would have been spent almost 
wholly in the employment of English labour, remains unin- 
vested. Later on it may go to develop the railway systems 
of America or of India, and so end in assisting a yet further 
displacement of English labour. One word more. In the 
recently issued Report of the latest House of Commons 
Committee on the Railway Rates question, that much- 
puzzled body, at a loss to understand how the robbery of 
the railway Peter has failed to satisfy the hunger of Paul 
the trader, protests, with somewhat superfluous emphasis, 
that railway Companies “cannot be considered as exempt 
from the ordinary fluctuations in the trade of the country.” 
In the light of their experience of the great coal strike of 
1893, the English railway Companies will probably regar@ 
the Committee’s opinion as embodying a somewhat 
melancholy truism. 


AN OLD JEW. 


- his latest play, An Old Jew, Mr. Grundy exhibits in 

close proximity his greatest virtues and his worst vices 
as a playwright. In the old Jew, who might equally well 
have been an old Christian, he has found a character strong, 
original, and sympathetic. The affectation of Judaism is a 
little theatrical, but it is unquestionably effective. The 
motive of the play is unconventional. It has been said 
with absolute fairness that, although we do not care for 
Ibsen in this country, and are not likely to care for him, 
he has affected the drama in England to this extent—that 
but for his influence some plays, notably Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, would never have been written. It is not now 
necessary to say whether this is an advantage or a dis- 
advantage. Mr. Grundy has been bold—very bold—and 
even indiscreet, but his originality is clearly his own origi- 
nality, and he owes nothing to Norway. The story of the 
man who continues to take a benevolent interest in his 
children by the wife who has deceived him, and finally takes 
back the wife, is an excellent one if treated by an author 
who understands his craft. It is quite out of the beaten 
track, and, so far as it is possible to say that any subject is 
original, this is so. Mr. Grundy has treated it almost with 
the hand of a master. The unhappy thing about the cha- 


play. ‘To Mr. Grundy the mere word journalism is as the 
well-known red rag. It is a bad word, and the thing itself 
is not necessarily admirable. It is quite possible to admit 
that there is a measure of truth in the sketches of the 
members of the Moonlight Club without confessing that 
all newspaper men are treacherous, spiteful, and corrupt. 
Mr. Grundy’s proposition is no less. He has supported the 
suggestion with skill, but he is the last man in the world who 
ought to make such a charge or seek to substantiate it. 


The first act is so finely conceived and written that one 
feels that it is fatal to the success of the play, because it is 
impossible to sustain so high a standard of excellence. One 
of Mr. Grundy’s greatest achievements, perhaps his very 
best, is that he boiled down a three-act play of Scribe’s and 
made Honour Bound out of it. In workmanship the first 
act of An Old Jew is the nearest possible approach to Mr. 
Grundy’s first important work. As to the rest, independently 
of the divergence from directness for the purpose of gratify- 
ing an old grudge, the principal fault to be found with a 
powerful play is that there is so obvious a Deus ex machina 
as Julius Sterne. It is simply Monte Cristo. Whatever 
money can do in the way of miracles is done. Money is the 
hinge on which the whole play hangs, and the money is 
there. It simplifies the dramatist’s work enormously ; and 
our respect for the dramatist’s skill diminishes accordingly. 
The excellence of the acting leads us to believe that Mr. 
Grundy possesses the Napoleonic gift of inspiring in his 
interpreters an amount of confidence of incatculable value 
in the production of good work. Of Mr. Hare’s imper- 
sonation of the old Jew it is only possible to say that 
he has bestowed upon it the intelligent and minute care 
which he invariably puts into his work, with the result 
that we have before us an elderly gentleman whom we 
are forced to like; but whom, apart from his talk, we 
only believe to be a Jew because he wears the traditional 
skull-cap. The son was played very unevenly by Mr. 
Gilbert Hare. In some es he acted very naturall 
and well; but all his work is marred by the fact that hi 
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delivery is slovenly. Mr. Abingdon’s impersonation of the 
blackmailing journalist was evidence of the value of melo- 
dramatic training for comedy parts. In the seriousness of 
its humour it was capital. Our only regret is that 
the author's intention was too well carried out. As a 
matter of character-drawing, the part of John Slater 
stands out distinctly. It could not have been more 
sympathetically or ably rendered than it was by Mr. 
G. W. Anson. An old actor, a merely incidental cha- 
racter, was played by Mr. Robb Harwood in a way which 
justified the intrusion. Miss Kate Rorke was fresh and 
natural, as she alwaysis, as Ruth Venables; Mrs. Theodore 
Wright was as motherly and emotional as the part of the 
sinning wife demanded. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar was good 
to the full extent of the intentions of the author as a Club 
and clerical prig, and Mr. W. H. Day’s Brewster was a 
capital character-sketch. It is difficult to distinguish where 
the all-round work is so good, but we must add a word of 
praise to Mr. Scott Buist for his Willie Wandle and to Mr. 
De Lange for his clever and conscientious acting in a small 


‘part. 


H.MS. IRRESOLUTION. 


[Mr. Forwood, in his speech on the Navy, as reported in the 
Times of January 10, said that “ England ought to possess such 
an unquestioned supremacy in force at sea as would render the 
outcome of any naval war a matter of no doubt whatever.” He 
also said, with reference to H.M.S. Resolution, that “a green 
-crew and officers unaccustomed to large vessels might naturally, 
samy have become somewhat alarmed,” and again, that “he 

ew of a distinguished officer being put in command of a large 
vessel whose total ocean-going experience was two and three- 
quarter years.”) 

Scene— Devonport. 


Ancient (/og.) 


« OT I thinks?” and he laughed aloud and he slewed 
his quid in his cheek, 
As he hoisted the slack of his trews and settled himself to 


speak, 

“Tt , a4 matter to me, sir, as is old and ready to die; 

It’s what'll fall on us later that almost makes me cry. 

Do ye see that big ship yonder—Resolooshun is her name ? 

It’s them hulkin’ lumps of iron as ‘ll bring th’ old country 
to shame ; 

Put back to dock for repairs she is, on her trial trip, you 
might say— 

Do ye call that a ship o’ war as can’t even cross the Bay? 

They said ‘twas a howling tempest—why, they've never felt 
a gale 

Like me—if they had, there'd ha’ been a very different tale 

(For I sailed for thirty year 'twixt here and the China Sea, 

When we carried all sail in all weathers to be first with our 
cargo of tea). 

They talk of Russia and France, and the number o’ ships 
they've got, 

And that we must have more than both, which to my mind 
is all ‘ Tommy rot.’ 

You'll remember better nor me, sir, in the days o’ good 
Queen Bess, 

That the size of them Spanish galleons was what landed 'em 


in a mess. 


We never thought o’ numbers nor size in the time of Drake : 

*Twas funk o’ the British sailor as made the furriners quake ; 

"Twas the way they handled their vessels that brought 
them profit and fame, 

And now we’ve got no sailors—leastwise, except in name. __ 

For there ain’t no ships to sail in—what d’yer call that | 
snortin’ thing | 

Like a floatin’ pile o’ kettles stuck into an iron ring? | 

If a pin or a bolt gets groggy the whole ship goes to ell, | 

And — totterin’ home to ‘arbour at the slightest sign of 
a swell. 

If she don’t get a mile to turn in, she runs her consort 
through, 

And hundreds of good men’s drownded ’cos something's 
gone wrong with the screw. 

And them that’s left’s court-marshalled, and admit they 
can’t explain 

Why ships can’t weather each other when out in the open 


main. 
Some cries out at the millions of golden pounds we spend | 


On — i ae vast tin-kettles which gen’rally busts in 
e end, 

And when they ‘ave spent the money, will yer tell me 
kindly how 

Ye can make a man into a sailor who comes to it straight. 
from the plough 4 

They fills a ship with lubbers who don’t know a rope from 
a hoe, 

And when she begins to stagger, their address is ‘down 
below.’ 

Ye'll hear men talk about ‘sailors’ who ain’t been a year 
at sea; 

Why, we never called ’em sailors till they showed us that 
they be. 

Now these ere kettles never goes out for a real spin, 

But they potters from here to Malta, and from Malta back 


agin ; 


Then they lies six months in ‘arbour in order to spare the 
coal, 

Or they've tinkered them up sufficient to allow another 
stroll. 

Then they'll creep along to Gibraltar to study the monkey 
breed, 

And if coals is ‘down’ in England, p'r'aps to Cyprus at 
quarter: speed. 

And that’s what they calls experienco—six weeks in a 
blessed year ; 


For the rest of it lyin’ idle ’cos the propeller’s out of gear, 

Or the price of coals is risen, and they can’t afford to budge, 

Lest the naval expenses be questioned by the Radical 
member for Fudge. 

If she’s out at sea in summer when the breeze is whispering 


low, 
You'd ha’ thought they'd give her ingines a chance, and let 
her go. 


go 
Not a bit; there’s the ‘risk, and the captain is afraid o’ 
cramming on steam. 
If old Care sits aback o’ the horseman, ne swims too 
abaft the beam. 
It’s the ‘risk’ that makes ‘em frightened of sending 
hundreds of souls 


| And a million pounds to the ‘ Locker’ where a funeral-bell 


never tolls. 

Do ye think that old Jack Hawkins ever thought of the 
‘risk’ he ran 

When he sailed away in his cockle-shell to the furthest 
haunts of man ¢ 

Then the sea was the Briton’s footpath to all the ends of the 
earth, 

And wherever he died it was Britain, though far from the 
land of his birth. 

It ain’t that we've lost our pluck, sir—that’s as good as ever 
it be; 

But a man don’t trust a captain who's never been on the 


sea. 
You'll hear talk of navigashun, of Tactics and Theory ; 
Now what's the good of Tactics if you've never been to sea? 
It’s true we ain’t lost battles, ‘cos nobody likes to try; 
But them kettles goes to the bottom with never a cloud in 
the sky. 
Them kettles is pretty to look at, and we slap our chests and 


say, 

Ne’er has the might of England been so great as it is to- 
day ; 

But don’t yer think ’twould be better if some ships could be 
sent to sea, 

When all might learn to be sailors in practice and theory. 

And perhaps ‘twould be well to mention to the officials of 
the Crown 

That the popular prejudice is for ships that don’t turn up- 
side down ¢” 

He ceased, and his face was pensive ; then he spat on the 
ground and said, 


_ In a voice which seemed prophetic, as he solemnly shook his 


head :— 


“ Tf Britannia wants to be Mistress of the Seas, as she was 
of yore, 

She'll build cruisers fit for cruising in this blessed ninety- 
four.” 
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REVIEWS. 


AN AMERICAN CLASSIC.* 

Irving is to be tempted into a 

disquisition on style, not to speak of the more dubious 
enterprise suggested by the inquiry of a famous critic with respect 
to another great writer, “ Where did he get his style?” Wash- 
ington Irving seems to have been cradled, as it were, in the 
prime of the Augustan age. There is something Addisonian in 
the quality of his humour, in the choice propriety and elegance of 
his phrase, and in the very character and construction of his 
periods, limpid yet nervous, so light and yet so full. It were 
easier to show wherein he fell away, in his latter years, from the 
excellence of Diedrich Knickerbocker than to trace, as with most 
writers, his ascent, phase by phase, to that meridian. Like 
the poet who lisped in numbers, Mr. Geoffrey Crayon produced in 
the Sketch Book a masterpiece that is one of the finest short stories 
in the English language—certainly the most flawless short 
story that has been written by an American—while Washington 
Irving was still a name unknown to fame. In the History of 
New York, of which we have the handsome new edition styled, 
after Mynheer Wouter van Twiller, the “ Van Twiller” edition, 
there is present all that charms us in the exquisite story of 
Rip van Winkle, with much more that is not less fascinating. 
There have been some who have objected to the caricatural 
intent of the author;-and his Durtesque tone; but these objec- 
tors, we suspect, must be numbered with those who misliked 
the gentle sarcasms concerning the administrative and other in- 
stitutions of their native land, and were offended by the author's 
pleasant banter of the national historic style. Decidedly, 
epidermic sensibility was never yet subjected to satire more 
urbane and delicate. Nor can we sympathize with those 
who urge that the author, having set forth on his enterprise 
in a mock-heroic spirit, should have adhered to his original 
scheme to the end. Not the least delightful portion of Knicker- 
bocker’s History is the introductory treatise, with its parade of 
erudition, its grave citation of authorities, and its playful emu- 
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| 


lation of the Bancroftian method—the style, indeed, of all “the | 
great American historians” engaged in making “a very large — 


history out of a very small matter.” 


Rightly regarded, as — 


Washington Irving himself has carefully arranged, this section of 
the book is nothing more nor less than a prelude to the History | 


proper. As to the burlesque of the grand historic style, nothing 
could be better, while the changed plan of the book, referred to 


in Irving's preface, involved no substantial change in its spirit, | 


and was of prodigious advantage to his art, since it offered a 
wider field for his humour. 


Mr. Kemble is a clever and spirited illustrator of the — 


Knickerbocker chronicles. His realization of those strongly 
contrasted types of governors, Wouter van Twiller, William the 


Testy, and the heroic Peter Stuyvesant, is excellent in each in- | 


stance. His primitive Yankees—tbose interloping New Englanders 
who trouble the peace of the indomitable Peter—are exceedingly 
droll. 
in the drawing of the comic Polar bear cruising about the 


| 


There is likewise a subtlety in the artist’s illustrations, as | 


Northern Ocean on floe-ice, and in the diverting picture of one | 


of Henrik Hudson's crew asleep on the yardarm—“ every man 
was allowed to sleep at his post unless the wind blew ”—which 
is proof of an affinity with the author's spirit that is by no means 
common with book-illustrators. Though Mr. Kemble neglects 
not incident and action, he is notably happy in dealing with the 
golden prime of Van Twiller’s reign. His rotund New Amster- 
dam burghers, with their womenfolk and children, are conceived 
in a congenial spirit. The golden age of New Amsterdam, so 
eloquently lamented by Diedrich Knickerbocker, is vividly re- 
called by the idyllic scenes portrayed by the artist when the 
Dutch burghers solemnly discuss Hollands, pipe in hand, or 
some Dutch gallant woos the fair one of his silent choice 
until she is eclipsed by fervent offering of his tobacco-smoke. 
Mr. Kemble is excellently just to the pipe, regarding it 
in the spirit of an ingenious and learned writer, the late Sir 
Daniel Wilson, who argued with a width of historical wisdom 
and archzological illustration such as delights the imaginative 
person, and should confound the sceptic, that the tobacco-pipe 
was the true national emblem of America. Even in the elegant 
“broidure” Mr. Kemble has designed for the Knickerbocker 
page, the fuming pipe figures with the beer-flagon, the grey goose- 
quill, and other emblems proper to the occasion. Altogether the 
“Van Twiller” is an extremely attractive edition of Washington 
Irving's immortal History. 

* Knicherbocker’s History of New York. Ber Washington Irving. With 

lustrations by Edward W. Ken:ble. 2 vo's. New York and London: 

utnam’s Sons. 1894. 
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NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


| igh not so much the uses of adversity that are illustrated in 

Mr. Cresswell’s Broken Fortunes as the havoc played in the 
minds of young women by love, which acts asa kind of dementia, 
even in the matter-of-fact maidens of whom this novel tells. 
There is Miss Olive Hammond, who might have married her 
cousin Trefusis, who is in all respects a desirable young man, save 
for a prodigious, yet not incurable, shyness. But she prefers 
to throw herself away to Arthur Carlton, a “ musician,” and a 
contemptible character, if aught so flabby may be termed a cha~ 
racter at all. Then there is Miss Violet Felton, a paragon of 
discretion and common sense, beautiful as a houri, superb,. 
queenly, distinguée, and so forth. This discreet maiden succeeds 
in making a complete fool of herself, and very nearly wrecks her 
life in the process. Her younger sister, however, who is lively 
and frivolous, improves the occasion of her father's broken 
fortunes by captivating a rich and genial Dutchman. Disillusion 
soon comes to Mrs. Carlton. She finds that her Arthur, for all 
his cant about his “art,” is no artist, and she has married a 
worthless unprincipled weakling, and vexed her rich and flinty- 
hearted grandfather without any compensation. One day she 
enters Arthur's study like a whirlwind and makes hay of his 
music-scores—he is only just in time to save his favourite com- 
position, an operetta, by thrusting it into the chimney—and 
decrees a forced sale of everything in order to pay the butcher. 
She sells him out by the aid of a “rag-and-bones man,” whose 
musical cry happens to be heard outside at the critical moment. 
Evidently Mrs. C. is a strong woman in the first volume, though 
in the second she is described asa weak one. Driven to bay, and 
having exhausted all his shifts and tricks, the wretched composer 
seizes what he considers a favourable opportunity to forge the 
elder Mr. Hammond’s name to a cheque. A more idiotic case of 
forgery we have not read of in fiction. He is detected promptly, 
and by a council of the family is shipped off to Holland, on the 
understanding that he is to enlist in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company. His journey is notable only for the strange 
society in which he finds himself in a second-class carriage on the 
Chatham and Dover line. There were “two unwashed, hirsute 
ruffians of the lowest type,” and a sailor who drank from a black 
bottle and made “ vague efforts” in his uneasy slumbers to “ rest 
his naked feet upon Arthur's knees.” In Holland, under an 
assumed name, the outcast becomes acquainted with the Feltons, 
and is not long in winning the heart of Miss Violet. “O 
Arthur!” says this discreet maiden, when accepting him, “ you 
have made me so happy—and so proud.” If any reader should 
think her infatuation incredible, it can only be through ignorance 
of the inscrutable workings of love in the female heart. Mrs. 
Carlton, who is living with her grandfather, trusting that kind 
Providence will relieve her of her husband, and leave her 
free to capture her old lover Trefusis, discovers something 
of Arthur's adventures in Holland by opening certain letters 
addressed to the said Trefusis. Yet when they set sail for 
Holland, she determines not to identify the gay musician, though 
Trefusis does so with confidence. She seems to have a wild 
notion that, if she allows the marriage with Violet to take place, 
she will be free. This is not very plausible, perhaps, nor is Mr. 
Cresswell’s story altogether persuasive, though well written, and 
comprising one sketch from the life—that of the musician—which 
would redeem a far duller novel. The finale is brought about in 
a rather tumultuous manner, and is a good deal forced in its 
melodramatic character. 

The Burden of Isabel has somewhat more of plot than most 
novels of the day, and the plot, though by no means so devious 
and intricate as those invented by Wilkie Collins and his school, 
is well designed, and has sufficient ingenuity to keep the reader 
alert. Those who admire “construction” in fiction, and are 
given to study the structure of a story, will doubtless follow the 
fortunes of Mr. Cobban’s heroine with a certain interest. At the 
same time, the action of the story drags at times in a fashion that 
is irritating in a story that lacks not variety of incident. Mr. 
Cobban’s extremely conscientious explanation of all the operations 
involved in the formation of a “corner” in cotton in the Liverpool 
market will be found, we fear, a burden to the reader as grievous 


* Broken Fortunes. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 

The Burden of Isabel. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 

A Bundle of Life. By Jobn Oliver Hobbs. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

*Twizt the Lights. By W. W. Fenn. 2 vols, London: H.J. Drane. 

Theories : Studies from a Modern Woman, By A. N.T.A.P. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 

Tie Emancipated. By George Gissing. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

Her Portrait. By C. J. Wills. Ulustrated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 


London : Griffith, Farran, & Co, 
At Century's Ebb, By Cyprian Cope. 2vels, London: Horace Cox. 
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as was the burden which perplexed the heroine, Isabel Raynor. 
It is a mistake to treat of technical matters in fiction in so scru- 
pulous a spirit, just as to tell all you know is the sure road to 
boredom. The ease with which young George Suffield, who is 
decidedly no fool, becomes the tool of his uncle’s Indian servant, 
the “ black man” Daniel, and Gorgonio, the Greek merchant, and 
Tanderjee, the Parsee, stands in greater need of explanation. 
However, what may be termed the love interest of the novel is 
developed with skill, and the heroine’s devotion to her father, who 
is a slave to opium, is agreeably set forth. The character of 
Isabel, indeed, is carefully drawn, and shows judgment and obser- 
vation not less commendable than its unexaggerated sentiment. 

It is not without significance that the clever, if rather too com- 
pressed, story oddly entitled A Bundle of Life should be furnished 
with a prologue and a list of characters, In all but form—stage 
form or arrangement—the story is a play of the kind that demands 
a small theatre and a cultivated audience for its representation. 
It is, in fact, comedy ; a comedy of surprises, in which the sur- 
prises lie not wholly in the situations, which are highly piquant, 
but also in the pointed and terse dialogue, and in the display of 
epigram. The pastime of firing off these sparkling epigrams may 
be somewhat too impartially shared by all the characters involved 
in this amusing play of cross-purposes, yet it is undeniable that 
the characters themselves are finely discriminated and play their 
admirable parts in the network of love and intrigue with excel- 
lent consistency. 

The two volumes appropriately entitled "Twixt the Lights, by 
Mr. W. W. Fenn, are mainly composed of tales of mystery. 
There are stories of ghosts, various enough to appeal to all tastes 
and capacities, and stories of strange unaccountable occurrences 
—properly left unaccounted for in most cases—and of weird in- 
describable sounds heard in the small hours by susceptible 
persons, who are either sons of the sleepless, born under a 
melancholy star, or palpitating investigators of the occult. Those 
who love the thin thrill of these dread matters, or delight to 
“hag themselves with apparitions,” are plenteously provided for 
by Mr. Fenn. Of course, the ghost stories are not all of equal 
potency and effect. Ghost stories never are. But, as we have 
said, here is a generous budget of all kinds of mysterious stories, 
from which readers may make their own selection. They will 
not fail to find much to interest them in Mr. Fenn’s examples 
of ghosts, dreams, portents, premonitions, coincidences—not to 
mention certain appalling instances of a man meeting himself, as 
Zoroaster did in the garden, and being confounded by the ex- 
cellence of the likeness. For marvels in the way of coincidence, 
it would be hard to match “ The Inverell Mystery.” This is a 
story of the kind of ghost that is the pride of old families. 
Another ingenious story is “ Reclaimed by Right.” Some readers 
will find “The Bed that could not be moved” very moving, 
and difficu!t to please will they be who are untouched by “A 
Change in the Cast.” 

The modern woman, whose vagaries are set forth in Theories, 
is a fervent young faddist, with the profoundest confidence in her 
little systems of life, conduct, education, and so forth. Her 
ignorance is as unmeasured as her enthusiasm. The whole world 
is her oyster, upon which she experiments. Her adoring husband, 
her children, her friends, suffer in turn through the determined 
exercise of her reforming energies. One theory after another 
possesses her soul as a passion, and it is not until the direful 
effects of her training of the children are brought home to her 
that disillusion overwhelms her airy projects of social improve- 
ment. The process is portrayed with excellent art by the 
anonymous author, of whose future, if this book be a first 
attempt, we are disposed to think with much interest, and with 
considerable confidence. The character of Beatrice, the pretty 
enthusiast, is a singularly complete study, and does full justice to 
the humorous and more genial aspects of undisciplined enthu- 
siasm. Though the moral of the story is obvious enough, it is 
impossible to detect in the writer's attitude the least tendency to 
parti pris or didactic purposes of any kind. There is something 
admirable, indeed, in the serene impartiality of the point of view 
adopted. 

The “ advanced” young person figures prominently in the well- 
peopled pages of The Emancipated, a story that is somewhat tire- 
some at the outset, owing to the overcrowding of the opening 
chapters. When Mr. Gissing clears the decks, however, the 
action is brisk enough, and the necessary concentration of interest 
‘ upon the chief characters becomes possible. The beautiful and 
emancipated Miss Cecily Doran is a very superior young person. 
Her guardian describes her as being “as far above the Girton girl 
as that interesting creature is above the product of an establish- 
ment for young ladies.” She has no prejudices, of course; and, 
“in the vulgar sense of the word, no principles.” There is no 
mistake about her emancipation. But she lives to learn that 


even the freedom she has attained has its limits. With an eman- 
cipated aunt, whose views on the training of girls are as modern 
as possible, Cecily arrives at Naples; where, among many friends, 
she meets the ascetic Miriam Baske, a young widow who has 
been brought up in the strictest of Dissenting sects, and finds 
nothing in Naples to interest her. An effective contrast these 
young women make. Miriam gradually emancipates herself, in a 
shamefaced furtive sort of way that is cleverly suggested in the 
course of the story, and at the same time with unexaggerated 
force. But Cecily shows the courage of her opinions and her 
sense of freedom by eloping with Miriam's brother, a conceited 
young braggart, also without principles, and speedily does she 
learn her bitter lesson. Though he holds her views entirely, her 
husband cannot endure that she should practise her creed literally 
after marriage. No Philistine could be more of a bigot anda 
tyrant, despite his “ noble sentiments,” and the end of many tiffs 
and quarrels is that he deserts Ler for a season for a dancer on 
the stage, and takes to various vicious courses, There is nothing 
for Cecily, after this, but to join some of her old friends and, we 
imagine, to meditate on emancipation. 

Her Portrait is the romance of an artist, and a pleasant 
romance in all respects, since the hero is deserving of the ex- 
tremely good fortune that falls to him, and the heroine a pretty 
creature whose charms find admirable record in Mr. Storey’s 
delightful drawings. Mr. Wills is fortunate in his association 
with so sympathetic an artist, who must certainly be said to have 
found a congenial field for illustration in a story that deals so 
intimately with painters, dealers, models, and the world they live 
in. 

At Century's Edd is a bright and amusing novel, with certain 
characteristics that are by no means common with the fiction that 
circulates in libraries. The heroine, “ Dan” Fitzjoy, is a charm- 
ing girl with strong sporting proclivities of a kind. She hasa 
passion for hunting, which is repressed by her austere mother, 
and it is in the hunting-field—the scene is admirably presented— 
that we make her acquaintance. She is so frank and good- 
natured, high-spirited and natural, it is impossible not to like 
her, whatever may be your opinion of her wild ways, and her 
odd quotations from French literature. Her mother is a tyran- 
nical precisian, whose character is vigorously and amusingly 
drawn, despite the strong vein of caricature that runs through 
the portraiture. “Dan” revolts at last, and is punished—by her 
own act, however, and not by the terrible sentence of her mother, 
Melodramatic as is the course of the story, your interest in 
“Dan” makes the unreal and the improbable things in it quite 
tolerable. 


BRIGHTON AND ITS COACHES.* 


HETHER readable or unreadable, a book on this subject 
contributes in some humble degree to the making of 
history. Mail-coaching is one of those facts of English life which 
will have to be noticed by future historians, and a work giving 
faithful details of it will be of service to them. The first thing 
that strikes a student of the regular coaching era is its brevity. 
There could be no greater error than to look upon coaching, 
in its commonly understood sense, as an ancient thing, and. 
on the coaches that now run as relics or representatives of a 
fine old English custom which long prevailed in this country. 
Mr. Blew is of opinion that no “ independent coach or other con- 
veyance .. . travelled to London from Brighton . . . much, if at 
all, before 1780,” and the opening of the railway practically put 
an end to the coaching era at Brighton, in 1841 ; so sixty years is 
about as much as can be fairly claimed for it. Moreover, he says 
that “there is every reason to believe that the early coaches were 
drawn by two horses only, and that when leaders were first added 
they were managed by a postilion.” Great obscurity exists with 
respect to the introduction of bars, coupling-reins, pole-hooks, 
and other adjuncts, the absence of which would make coaching 
appear almost impossible to the whips of to-day. “The fore- 
runner of the stage-coach was, of course, the broad-wheeled 
waggon drawn by six or eight horses, which were controlled by 
a man who rode a stout cob.” And then gradually “came 
vehicles which, whatever their construction, were known as 
coaches.” Some of the earliest of these coaches carried no 
outside passengers at all, and those that did provided no seats 
for them; “they sat on the luggage, on the roof, and hung on as 
best they could.” The height of the early coaches was encrmous, 
and when they were piled with luggage, as was commonly the 


* Brighton and its Coaches. A History of the London and Brighton 
Road; with some Account of the Provincial Coaches that have run from 
Brighton. By William C. A. Blew, M.A. With Twenty L)ustrations 

London: 


from Original Water-colour Drawings by F. and G. Temple. 
1894. 
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case, they were terribly top-heavy. At that period the roads 
were very bad and full of deep ruts, so they were exceedingly 
dangerous ; “upsets were of everyday occurrence,” and “many 
of the king’s subjects were either killed or injured.” The 
Sussex roads appear to have been particularly bad, as readers of 
the letters of Horace Walpole will be aware; although it is to 
be hoped that at the inauguration of regular coaching they were 
in a better condition than they had been seventy-seven years 
earlier, when the carriage containing the Emperor Charles VI. 
was “ capsized a dozen times” between the coast and Petworth, 
finally arriving at Petworth House with a party of Sussex 
labourers on either side supporting it with their shoulders. 


By the year 1792 twelve coaches ran daily between London 
and Brighton during the summer months. One of them, advertised 
as “an Elegant and Light Post-Uoach, carrying four inside and 
three out,” left Brighton “at 9 o'clock, arriving at Hatchett’s 
New White Horse Cellar at 5 r.u.” Another left Brighton at 
$ am., and professed to reach the “Blossoms Inn, Lawrence 
Lane, Cheapside,” at 3 r.m. At that time “the coaches seldom 
carried guards, and robberies were not uncommon.” Of regular 
highway robberies, however, there seem to have been less on the 
Brighton road than might have been expected. Coachmen them- 
selves were not immaculate, for we are told that those who drove 
on the roads along the coast used to do a good deal of illicit trade 
with smugglers. As late as 1802 there were two “ pair-horse 
coaches” running between London and Brighton, starting at 
7 aM., and reaching their destinations at 7 p.m. These made 
several long halts for refreshments, as well as a short one in 
order to give the passengers time to drink a famous elderberry 
wine, which was brought to the coach “roking hot,” from a 
small roadside tavern. Early in the century coaching between 
London and Brighton developed with great rapidity, and by 1811 
there were some thirty coaches running daily on that road. 
There was fierce opposition between the rival proprietors, who 
competed against each other in the matters of both fares and 
pace. Amateurs, too, were attracted by the contest in the latter 
particular. In 1816 a Captain Brodie drove a tandem from Lam- 
beth to Brighton in four hours and fifty minutes; anda day or so 
afterwards Captain Wombwell, of the 1st Life Guards, made a 
wager of 50o/. that he would drive a team over the same road in 
the same time. It was in the summer; s0, to avoid the heat, he 
started at four in the morning and he reached Brighton at a 
quarter to nine, beating his rival's time by five minutes. One of 
the first matches between London and Brighton was made by a 
parson who bet an officer in a cavalry regiment that he would 
accomplish the journey, on his own horse, in a shorter time than 
the soldier would make it by posting. It was a fine race, and 
the parson won bya few minutes. Mr. Blew informs us that 
“the Prince of Wales drove that very senseless team a ‘random’ 
—i.e. three horses, one in front of another—from London to 
Brighton in four hours and a half.” It may be remembered 
that so lately as the 13th of July, 1888, Selby drove the “Old 
Times” coach from Hatchett’s, Piccadilly, to Brighton and 
back in seven hours and fifty minutes, there being only two 
minutes difference between the time occupied in either journey. 
In 1816 there was a very bad accident through coach-racing 
at night, which we can easily believe, from our recollection 
of the fearful rocking and swaying of a coach on which we 
once sat as it raced against another on a dark night, along 
4 narrow road, on its return to Oxford, after a very lively 
dinner at Bullingdon. Accidents owing to racing were very 
frequent on the Brighton roads. From this cause one coachman 
had both his legs broken, and received other injuries, from which 
he died on the following day. It was not, however, by racing 
only that coaching accidents were brought about. Very many 
were caused “by the horses taking fright before everything was 
ready for a start.” Some of the provincial coaches from Brighton 
did not go so fast as those bound for London ; yet even they pro- 
duced some racing. In 1809 a pedestrian made a match to run 
against one of them (which only went at the rate of six miles an 
hour) for twenty-three miles along the Portsmouth road, and 
beat it by twenty minutes. 

It would be impossible to enter here into the details respecting 
the various coaches, coachmen, proprietors, and passengers, 
described by the author in connexion with the London and 
Brighton road. Their name is legion, and their interest rather 
personal than public. It may not be generally known that the 
pest of coach-proprietors, and a man whom they considered 
even a worse parasite of the road than the highwayman, used 
to be the “informer,” who made his living by watching the 
coaches, and, when they were carrying more passengers than the 
law allowed, informing against their owners. A share in the 
fines was given to the informer, and he often made a good in- 
come in this manner; but he had occasionally to suffer the dis- 


comforts of being treated like a welsher by the friends of coach- 
men and coaching. 

About the year 1819 coach-owners received a hint that con- 
veyances might possibly be propelled by other than horse-power 
in the appearance on the roads of a machine called a “ Trivector.” 
Three men, sitting upon it, worked the wheels by means of a sort 
of lever, and it is said to have made the journey from London to 
Brighton in ten and a half hours, including a rest of four hours 
at Crawley. In 1831 a Company was formed with a capital of 
8oo/, to build and put on the Brighton Road a steam-carriage, 
called “The Infant,” which travelled at the rate of about ten 
miles an hour on the flat; and an opposition steam-carriage, 
called “The Autopsy,” appeared on the same road in 1833. A 
third came in 1840; but it was beaten by ten minutes the first 
time it raced the coach. These road-steamers seem constantly to 
have broken down, owing to fractured pistons or other mishaps to 
their machinery, and they never became popular. In July 1841 
the railway was opened, and after that event the coaches 
gradually disappeared. 

So far as Brighton was concerned, the great coaching revival 
began about 1866, when a little yellow coach, called “The Old 
Times,” was put upon the London and Brighton road, owing, in 
the main, to the exertions of Captain Haworth, a Queen’s Mes- 
senger. Many amateurs contributed, in one form or another— 
some with money, others by driving as well—to the coaching of 
the Brighton Road, among these being the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lord Londesborough, Lord H, Thynne, Colonel Armitage, Mr. 
Chandos Pole, and Colonel Stracey Clitherow. At this moment 
Mr. Blew says “the Brighton Road seems likely to retain 
that favour which from very early times was bestowed upon 
it”; “if the weather be bad, there is the Pullman Car at” the 
service of travellers from London to Brighton; “if it be fine, 
there is the ‘fast and well-appointed’ four-horse coach, the 
Comet, to bear them through some typical Sussex scenery, and to 
land them” “ with an appetite begotten of fresh air and a change 
from the common mode of travelling.” 

This large volume is enlivened with some spirited illustrations, 
one of their greatest merits being the foreshortening of the horses 
in the coaches. It is made convenient for reference by a capital 
index, and perhaps its only material want is a map of the coach- 
ing roads between Brighton and London. No more exhaustive 
work on local coaching has appeared for many years, if ever; but 
it fails to compete in brightness, humour, and anecdote with its 
Northern rival, Colonel Corbett’s An Old Coachman’s Chatter, a 
book, however, which is on somewhat different lines; nor is it 
written with the spirit which characterizes the works of the chief 
writer on coaching in its best day—Charles Apperley—who wrote 
under the name of “ Nimrod”; poor Apperley, however, had not 
a very high character for literary veracity, whereas Brighton and 
its Coaches appears to have been written with great care and 
accuracy, and, for a work of its kind, it is particularly free from 
egotism, bombast, and bad jokes. 


TWO BOOKS ON RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE.* 


WE. have adopted the distinctive word “ Renaissance” in the 
general title of this article, not because we disagree in the 
least with Mr. Loftie’s rejection of it for the specially English 
developments of the thing. On the contrary, we think him right 
in preferring the term “ Palladian.” But “ Renaissance” has been 
before now used to cover his subject ; and “ Palladian” would not 
cover that of Mr. Prentice’s magnificent album of drawings, which 
has the special limit of 1500-1560, a period ending before Palladio 
published, though many of the structures noticed by Mr. Loftie 
date from it. 

We have never agreed with those persons who courageously 
maintain, or with the much larger number who secretly hold, the 
doctrine that praise to be acceptable must be unqualified. There- 
fore, though after a few preliminary reserves we shall have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Loftie, we may as well say at once, and frankly, 
that we wish he had refrained from including some of the matter 
which he has introduced here. His opening sentence, “It may 
be assumed without much proof that the modern attempt to revive 
Gothic architecture has been a failure,” indicates, and, indeed, 
sums up, all those parts of the book which we wish away. We 
are not going to argue this point—that would be a repetition of 
the pardonable but considerable mistake which we think Mr, 
Loftie has committed. His view may be an arguable—not, we 
think, an “assumable”—one, But it was certainly not necessary 

* Inigo Jones and Wren ; or, the Rise and Decline of Modern Architec- 
ture in England. By W. J. Loftie. London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 

Renaissance Architecture and Ornament in Spain, By A. N. Prentice. 
London : Batsford. 
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to put it in the forefront, and to sustain it with frequent recur- 
rences during the course of an account of the architecture of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in England. And 
the inclusion of it has brought in contentious matter where no con- 
tentious matter need have been. It ought not, of course, to prevent 
any one from seeing the merits of Mr. Loftie’s constructive work ; it 
will not—we think we can promise that—prevent us from doing so. 
But we observe that it has already prevented some others, and we 
regret that an apple of discord should have been thrown when it 
might have been allowed to hang peacefully on its tree as far as 
this particular feast was concerned. 

For nobody of reasonably catholic taste will differ in general, 
whatever right of disagreement he may reserve in particular, from 
Mr. Loftie’s appreciation partly of the mixed (we object as much 
as he does to the term “debased”) Gothic of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, partly of the Palladian styles which 
followed and overlapped it. We have much disapprobation, and 
even a very little contempt, for any one who cannot admire St. 
Paul’s because he admires Salisbury or Ely. And Mr, Loftie is 
on very strong ground when he points out the immense improve- 
ment in domestic architecture which the mixed Gothic first and 
the Palladian afterwards introduced. It is true that even here 
the comparison is not quite fair ; for we must remember that the 
architects of the pre-Renaissance times were never confronted 
with the modern demand for a house which should contain a 
multitude of small rooms, all easily and separately accessible, all 
comfortable, and, in towns at least, all superimposed upon one 
another. We see no particular reason for supposing that they 
would have been unequal to it; but the fact remains that it was 
not put tothem. And in regard to another point on which Mr. 
Loftie dwells much, the Proportion v. Ornament battle, we shall 
only observe, first, that he himself admits that the best Gothic 
architects observed proportion—which, no doubt, is the secret of 


architecture—fully ; and, secondly, that proportion is a rather | 


misleading word. For there are, after all, two kinds of it—the 
simple mathematical proportion, which, no doubt, the Gothic 
architect has some temptation to overlook, while the Palladian 
can hardly neglect it, since it is his main appeal; and the larger 
and artistic proportion, depending on all kinds of perspective, 
grouping, and so forth, for which the “Goth” has even greater 
scope, and by which he can produce far greater effect than his 
brother. 

And now we absolutely decline to say another controversial 
word. The sketch of his subject proper which Mr. Lcftie gives, 
assisted as it is by a large number of excellent plates—sometimes 
photographs, sometimes engravings—is an extremely agreeable 
one, and brings the whole subject before the mind's eye in a way 
which we think has been hitherto unattempted. As regards the 
larger examples of the earlier period— Hatfield, Longleat, Burghley, 
and so forth—everybody knows something; and Mr. Jackson's 
recent book on Wadham College has given remarkably full and 
instructive details about one of the most interesting pieces of 
Elizabethan-Jacobean-Renaissance Gothic. But on the smaller 
pieces, such as that astonishing manor-house at South Wraxal]l— 
of which he has given some photographs, but all too meagre 
details and dimensions—as the “ Duke's House,” or Kingston 
House, at Bradford-on-A von, and others, his book is most welcome. 
Of Jones and Wren he says what ought to be said; and, though 
the evidence is admittedly conjectural, we should like to believe 
that Inigo had to do with the famous staircase at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Nor does he ill to be angry with the almost incompre- 
hensible combination of sacrilege and vandalism which of late 
years has run riot among the City churches, But the part of the 
book which is most informing, and perhaps which is done most 
con amore, is the tracing of the minor followers of Wren and 
their work, not merely in London, but at Bath, in Dublin, and 
elsewhere. Given plenty of free space and “ vista,” a little money 
and reasonable learning and talent, any Palladian architect can 
make an agreeable, even an imposing, effect in town architecture. 
What a “ Goth” could do in the same space is a matter on which 
Mr. Loftie would possibly differ with us; but we fully admit 
that to do it he would require genius, and not merely talent. 

In the beautiful atlas or album of extraordinarily careful and 
minute drawings which Mr. Prentice has devoted to the early 
Renaissance or “Plateresque” architecture of Spain there is, 
fortunately, nothing contentious. But it is vefy interesting to 
contrast some of the representations with Mr. Loftie’s subjects. 
The very first plate, for instance, that of the Cathedral Library 
at Santiago, gives us a proportion which neither Wren nor 
Burlington ever exceeded—the lower arcade, the sparse square 
unadorned windows of the middle story, and the continuous 
arched series of the upper being arranged with faultless symmetry 
and in grouping as bold as it is symmetrical. But the enrich- 
ments, terminating in the “tormented,” and yet not in the least 


overdone or frittered, parapet of the roof, are of the most lavish 
character. They do not in the least hide the general scheme, or 
interfere with it, or distract the eye from its possible defects; but 
they really ornament it. An even more striking example is the 
Hospital of the Catholic Kings which follows, Here the general 
scheme is simple, almost to severity. The two lower rows of 
windows are oblong holes which even Devonshire House could 
not outdo, The wall is for the most part a blank curtain of 
masonry. But in the middle there rises a portal as delicate as a 
Gothic choir-screen. It is cunningly flanked by two ornate 
panels on the walls, the upper windows, much larger than the 
lower, are loaded with enrichments, and there runs under- 
neath them a balcony, under which there are panels or inter- 
bracket spaces to match. Note that this hospital is entirely built 
of granite—a difficult material to play tricks with, though, as 
those who know Launceston and Le Folgéet are aware, not a 
hopeless. The Convent of St. Mark at Leon, beautiful as it is, 
is perhaps rather more open to the charge of being a conglomerate ; 
and the gable to the right seems rather awkwardly “ hitched-on ” 
to a somewhat squat tower. But the detailed enrichments of the 
ample square or round-headed windows, pure from all pointedness 
and tracery, are endless and endlessly pleasing. At Palencia we 
come to the first of the beautiful screens, mostly, if not always, 
iron, with or without bronze and gilt mounting, which are one of 
the features of Mr. Prentice’s book. To the same general class, as 
regards the utilization of metal, belongs the staircase at Burgos, 
where the details are not surpassed in luxuriance by the freest flow- 
ing arabesque or the wildest gargoyle, and yet all is scholarly and 
harmonized into proportion. The great principle evidently is that 
you need not look at the detail, that you are not wanted to look 
at the detail in any sense of make-weight, or trompe-l'ail, but 
that if you do look, the detail will bear it, and meanwhile it 
contributes its true quota to the whole. Of the Palace of the 
Dukes of Alva at Peiiaranda we have only doors and shutters. 
But the Palace of Monterey at Salamanca again supplies a 
facade, and again inculcates the same principles as the opening 
plate Two very plain lower stories, an arcaded and ornamented 
upper story, and a very elaborate battlement garnished with 
turrets at intervals, form the scheme. The pulpit at Avila is, 
perhaps, a little too much of the wine-glass type; but the 
colonnade of the patio in the Casa Polentina at the same place 
is very charming. Plain columns—not Ionic, but with capitals 
having a kind of Ionic feeling—support a frieze and a balustrade, 
above which rise shorter similar columns with a frieze of shields, 
and a ridged finish, all this work being in granite. Then we have 
the famous iron screens of Toledo—numerous and wonderful. 

The first example where ornament seems to us to be a little 
frittered and attended to to the neglect of grace is the white 
marble tomb in the University Chapel at Seville. But the patio 
of the Archiepiscopal Palace at Alcala and its ceilings are open 
to no such criticism. Another tomb at Siguenza is again a little 
overdone ; but the door of the sacristy in the same cathedral is 
delightful. The brick Exchange at Saragossa, divers palaces at 
Majorca, and other things would all be agreeable to comment on, 
but we must sum up. 

We have then here in this Plateresque style a sufficiently in- 
teresting example, as Mr. Prentice says, of Romanesque tempered 
by Eastern influences, or perhaps, as it might be taken by others, 
a special instance of the general Renaissance tendency to return, 
to a semi-classical theory of wall, pillar, and window, without 
giving up the rich variety of Gothic ornament. It is interesting 
in many ways, but perhaps more than in any for the abundance 
with which it proves that quite plain round or square-headed 
windows, very strict proportion, and a general plaianess of 
elevation and coup d'wil are compatible with the utmost possible 
ornamentation in detail, There is, of course, nothing intrinsi- 
cally surprising in this. But it is certain that the majority of 
Renaissance and post-Renaissance architects in Europe followed 
a different path, and thus, to some tastes, at any rate, brought 
about baldness instead of beauty. 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET.* 


O tell the “Story of our Planet” was no easy task. The 
materials for it are dispersed through trackless wastes of 
time, over which broods a darkness but very faintly illuminated 
by the lamp of present experience. And theories, like balloons, 
are safe only while they can be held “captive” within a cir- 
cumscribed range. The uniformitarian doctrine that retrogres- 
sion from the “now” to the “then” can be securely effected 
* The Story of Our Planet. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc. London: Cassell 
& Co. 1893. 
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along an even course of change is too comfortable to be altogether 
true. Nor would the introduction of catastrophes ad libitum be of 
much avail—violent expedients usually giving rise to more diffi- 
culties than they remove. They are not excluded from nature's 
possibilities, since “God fulfils Himself in many ways ” ; but they 
should be dealt with parsimoniously. Then the geological record, 
as we are so frequently reminded, is deplorably incomplete ; not 
merely stray leaves, but whole chapters, having been torn from 
it. And the bridging of the gaps thus created leaves a perilously 
wide field for the imagination. 

Under these circumstances, an historian of the earth's long pro- 
cess of “becoming” needs to proceed with an open mind, to possess 
a judicial temper, and to be equipped with varied knowledge. It 
is pleasant to be able to say that all these qualifications belong to 
our present author. He is eminently fair and moderate. “The 
falsehood of extremes” is fully recognized by him. No formula 
has made him its slave. He seeks, in a word, truth, and not the 
mere triumph of his personal opinions. That he is master of his 
subject is patent to all; and he writes clearly, placidly, and 
fluently, neither descending to trivialities nor aspiring to sub- 
limities. He has produced, accordingly, an excellent book; 
brimful of information, yet well adapted to the wants of those 
unspecialized “ general readers” for whose benefit it is designed. 
They can apply to no safer authority if they desire, as desire they 
surely must, to get ‘some idea of the processes by which the 
earth has been moulded and shaped into the stage on which all 
the tragedy and all the comedy of human life have been 
enacted.” 

The work is divided into five parts, of which the first three 
handle the theme, so to speak, from its statical side. The actually 
existing globe, in its “elements” (using the word in its antique 
sense) of air, earth, and water, is described in them. The agents 
of change, now as well as formerly at work upon it, are next 
indicated. These are chiefly air, water, fire, and living organisms, 
The efficiency of the last as rock-builders is testified to by the 
chalk and limestones of the world ; and foraminifera and coral- 
polyps still ply their silent trade as of old. Sand-dunes and 
deserts are due to the drifting power of the winds. Oceans, 
rivers, and rain, by their wearing and washing action, continually 
tend to abolish dry land and to reduce continents to shoals. 
Their efforts are, however, neutralized by the lifting force of 
subterranean heat ; and thus on the geognostic arena, water and 
fire are true to the principles of their traditional antagonism. 
Yet they can under altered conditions reverse this policy with 
startling results, For volcanic explosions are largely, if not 
wholly, dependent upon the underground presence of water, de- 
riving their vehemence, it would seem, from the tremendous 
pent-up energies of superheated steam. Mountain ranges, on the 
other hand, are an effect of the earth’s slow cooling. Its rocky 
rind could only conform to the exigencies of shrinkage by settling 
down into a space too small for it, whence colossal upthrusts and 
foldings inevitably ensued. Some geologists, loth to relinquish 
the facility of arguing from the known to the unknown, maintain 
that the elevation of the Himalayas and Andes proceeded no less 
peacefully than the gradual rise, now progressing, of the coast of 
Chili and of the entire mass of Northern Scandinavia. Others 
equally authoritative opine that the lot of the human race has 
been cast in exceptionally tranquil times, and that the intense 
strains relieved by mountain-making must have involved repeated 
and devastating paroxysms. Professor Bonney leaves the ques- 
tion in suspense, although, as a pupil of Sir Charies Lyell, he 
belongs, so far as right reason permits, to the anti-convulsionist 
school, 

The fourth part of the work before us recounts “The Story of 
the Past ” from that “ dark backward, and abysm of time” before 
the “Fiat Lux” had yet been spoken. The familiar Laplaceian 
machinery is employed to extricate our “ frail world” from its 
nebular matrix, and the composition of meteorites is alleged in 
proof of the substantial identity between cosmical and terrestrial 
chemistry. But we are unable to agree with Professor Bonney 
in holding it “probably true” that these celestial potsherds 
“ are showering down upon the sun in a constant and increasing 
hail, and maintain, like fuel, the light and heat of the central 
orb.” There is, in the first place, no good reason to suppose that 
many meteors iall into the sun. Those intercepted by the earth 
are in course of circulation round him, and show no tendency to 
imitate the plunge of Empedocles. They pursue perfectly well- 
regulated orbits, and only the comparatively rare chance of 
mutual encounters could, by depriving some few among them of 
their onward velocities, leave them helpless to resist the gravita- 
tional indraught. In the second place, the invariability in the 
length of the year alone suffices to show that such meteoric sup- 
plies as may reach the sun are altogether inadequate for the 
maintenance of his heat-expenditure. 


We must further demur to the assertion, at p. 333, that the 
inner mass of the sun is cooler than his “outer zone.” All the 
available evidence is to the contrary effect. The obscurity of 
spots has no bearing upon the point. It results simply from 
absorption by the vapours filling the spot-cavities. A nine-lived 
error, again, regarding the chemical composition of nebule, re- 
ceives, at p. 335, a regrettable increment of vitality. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the light of those objects includes no in- 
gredient due to nitrogen. 

The “skinning over,” at a temperature of somewhere about 
2,000° Fahrenheit, of the molten terrestrial globe may be said to 
mark the beginning of geology. In the huge bulk of heated 
surrounding vapours the laws of vertical circulation, still obeyed 
in the sun and giant planets, must then have prevailed. Solidi- 
fication accordingly progressed, as our author remarks, “ under 
conditions materially different from those of a lava-stream at the 
present day.” 

‘ The crust would probably be formed at a temperature above 
that of “white heat,” and it would change slowly down 
through the various grades of colour till the natural tint 
of the constituent rock was assumed. Yet even then water 
at first would not be able to rest upon it; but if by some 
chance the vapour in the atmosphere were locally condensed, 
the drops of boiling rain would be rejected hissing from the 
uncongenial surface. But what would this mean? If the 
present ocean were converted into vapour, the weight of the 
atmosphere would be augmented by that of a shell of water of 
the area of the globe, and two miles in thickness; or, in other 
words, the atmospheric pressure would be then about 350 
times its present amount.’—P. 341. 


We may add that the enormous volumes of carbonic acid now 
imprisoned in extensive formations of limestone, dolomite, and 
chalk, were then certainly free,and must have made an important 
addition to the seething gaseous envelope of an inchoate world. 
Its carbon ingredient is, indeed, even now to all appearance 
steadily wasting. Plants and animals appropriate much more of 
it than they return, Hence, material for their tissues will eventu- 
ally cease to be forthcoming unless, as Mr. T. Sterry Hunt some 
years ago suggested, the deficiency be supplied by our daily cap- 
tures of carboniferous meteorites. 

The mode of origin of “ metamorphic ” rocks—rocks, that is to 
say, once sedimentary, but actually crystalline in texture—has 
long been a crux to geologists. Professor Bonney’s researches 
have gone a considerable way towards its removal. They show 
that transformation, evidently due to heat and pressure, can 
only have taken place when temperature increased downward at 
a much more rapid rate than at present; when, in fact, the 
earth's glowing interior might have been reached by a mere 
scratch a couple of miles deep in its superficial crust. But this, 
it can be inferred, was only the case in the “ Archean” or first 
geological age ; and thus transformed shales and gneisses antedate 
nearly all stratified accumulations. The establishment of this 
time-relation is an important contribution to the history of the 
globe. 

The succession of the chapters on “The Building of the 
British Isles,” and on “The Building of Europe and other Con- 
tinents,” might with advantage, it seems to us, have been in- 
verted. Asarule with very few exceptions, the general should 
take precedence of the particular. The mind is intolerant ot 
details for which the framework of a wider view has not been 
prepared, A curious incongruity, too, marks the treatment of 
the two subjects. In the first, the natural order of progression 
from the past to the present is observed, while the succeeding 
narrative is dragged painfully up-stream. So that readers un- 
accustomed to the useful practice of quickly reversing their 
engines of thought may chance to get off the track. 

The chapter on “ The Earth's Life-History ” could hardly fail 


to be profoundly interesting; and it does not disappoint expec- 
| tation. Here, as elsewhere, the author's dispassionate candour 

inepires confidence in his teaching. Speculation is never by him 
| allowed to ride roughshod over facts. He makes no attempts to 
force the locks on nature's secrets. 


‘ What life is,’ he says [p. 478), ‘ we do not know; of how 
it begins we are equally ignorant. When the curtain draws 
up on the First Act of the World’s Drama of Life, the stage 
is already occupied, and no prologue-speaker comes forward to 
narrate the events which have led up to the situation. But, 
just as we should infer from the opening scene in a drama pre- 
liminary incidents and influential motives tending to the 
development of each one of the characters, so we infer from a 
study of the nature and structures of the creatures which are 
the first discovered that they were preceded by others, and 
were in some way themselves the outcome of circumstance. 
Legends of olden time tell of people who sprang from the 
earth full-grown, and nations which were autochthonous. 
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Science, even in her dreamland, knows of none which have 
not a past history and a long line of ancestors. Life doubt- 
less had a beginning, and the first forms were probably of an 
embryonic character; but of these all vestiges have been 


completely effaced. 
‘ Until a remote epoch is reached, geology reveals nothing 


widely different from existing forms, and it never exhibits 
anything in which a general correspondence with some known 
type is associated with some bizarre deviation. It finds no 
place for the Faun or the Satyr, the Cyclops or the “men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” It unfolds— 
and the conviction of this deepens simultaneously with the 
widening of knowledge—the working of mighty laws, the 
operation of co-ordinate forces. Though the living form may 
be as clay in the potter's hands, yet in Nature’s workshop no 
apprentices can play their elf-like tricks, for one master-mind 
directs alike in small and great.’ 


Professor Bonney is one of the foremost authorities on glacial 
topics ; but bis glacialism is of a mitigated type. He quietly sets 
aside the preternatural powers claimed for prehistoric ice, and 
discreetly forms his boulder-clay under water. He believes, too, 
that the Ice Age was a unique occurrence, and is accordingly 
compelled to discard the tempting explanatory hypothesis offered 
by the late Dr. Croll, and fortified by Sir Robert Ball. The 
recent date, moreover, assigned for the removal of the ice- 
incubus, on what may be fairly called incontrovertible evidence, 
by Dr. Wright of Ohio, shuts the door still more absolutely in 
the face of the said theory. Nevertheless, Professor Bonney 
stands almost alone among English geologists in his notice of Dr. 
Wright's result. Its validity has not, so far, been contested; its 
significance is obvious, Is it to be met with a “ conspiracy of 
silence ” ? 

Part V. of the valuable work before us (a worthy companion 
to Sir Robert Ball's Story of the Heavens) is composed of four 
brief discussions on “The Age of the Earth,” “The Permanence 
of Ocean-Basins,” on “Climatal Change,” and “ The Distribution 
and Descent of Life,” We heartily recommend their perusal. 

For the rest, we need only bestow a word of commendation 
upon this handsome volume in its material aspect. The paper, 
print, and binding are excellent. The illustrations leave nothing 
to be desired. Errors of type, if not wholly absent, are reduced 
to a minimum, 


INSECTS AT HOME.* 


HE householder, as he makes his nightly perambulation 
with a view to bolts and bars, is well acquainted with 

an insect which, though familiar, is apt to arouse fear rather 
than contempt in the mind of the average female domestic. 
But he is probably unaware that, under favourable circum- 
stances and with luck, he might come across about one hun- 
dred different species of insects, Mr. Butler tells us that at 
least that number are temporary or more permanent guests 
in our houses. Some of them—indeed, many of them—hail 
from foreign parts; the cockroach to which we have just 
referred is an alien who has migrated to these shores. The 
native home of the most common species of cockroach is 
Asia; and, like the earliest human inhabitants of that region 
—according to the general view, at any rate—has turned 
his face westwards. “About four centuries ago,” Mr. Butler 
thinks, was the period when this emigration commenced. 
And even ¢o recently as the end of the last century it was a 
rarity apparently rather to be carefully placed in museums than 
indiscriminately crushed out of existence; for Gilbert White 
mentions that he observed “an unusual insect” in a chimney 
closet, termed by one of his neighbours a “black-bob.” Mr. 
Butler surmises that even now there may be remote and happy 
villages into which no cockroach has ever penetrated; but this 
seems doubtful. The cockroach is made to be a successful 


“eolonist. There is no defenceless larval period threatened by all 


kinds of foes; the young insect leaves the egg to all intents and 
purposes an adult, able to scuttle away at the least alarm, and 
able to browse upon any substance that comes handy. The 
cricket has the same absence of any fastidiousness of palate, and 
is therefore also among the most frequent “ unbidden guests ” of 
our houses. Apart, however, from his general objectionableness 
in domestic relations, the “black beetle” is a creature not 
without interest. This popular name, as is not infrequently 
the case, is an entire misnomer; the insect is neither black 
nora beetle. It belongs to a lower order, which seems to come 
as near as does any living insect to the original and uncivilized 


* Our Household Insects: an Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.tc. (Lond.) London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


parent of all insects, It is, perhaps, for this reason that it 
inspires terror. A few years ago a ship’s cockroach walking down 
Oxford Street was observed to have way made for it by all 
the passers-by. The most ancient insect flourished in the 
“ Silurian Age,” and appears to be an undoubted cockroach, named 
Paleoblattina Douvillei. In the later carboniferous rocks cock- 
roaches constituted more than one-half of the entire insect fauna. 
There were about sixty species of them. Mr, Butler, however, 
finds the living cockroaches quite enough for him. Another 
chapter is devoted to the unmentionable insect (the one that 
crawls), which is also a settler among us. We can, however, be 
proud of the fact that the flea is a native product. The former 
insect was first noticed in the year 1503; but the location of its 
original home seems to be involved in obscurity. It is, however, 
now, like the cockroach, a citizen of the world. 

A less obtrusive, though hardly less tiresome, household foe 
is an insect which has been called the book-louse. The popular 
name is libellous, for it is not in any way parasitic, but leads a 
free existence. Its favourite food is the paste used in binding 
books and in lining drawers. Fortunately it has a voracious foe 
in the little book-scorpion, a minute creature with a pair of dis- 
proportionately large claws, exactly like those of the scorpion. 
The book-louse is technically named Afropos divinatoria; the 
name signifying that it shares with the “ Death-watch ” the capa- 
bility of producing an ominous ticking sound, once supposed to 
presage death. To the superstitious the Atropos would be a more 
alarming inmate of a house than the death-watch; for it will 
continuously go on tap, tapping for upwards of an hour. The 
sound appears to be caused by the insect striking the object on 
which it is resting with its head, It is, in fact, an act of adora- 
tion directed towards the female insect, who is believed to be 
fascinated by this expression of feeling. Mr. Butler, under- 
estimating the power of love, wonders at the possibility of so 
small and soft an insect, which can be annihilated by a touch, 
dealing such resounding blows upon a piece of wood. But he 
admits that experiments, beginning with those of Derham in the 
eighteenth century, are conclusive. 

Perhaps more domestic annoyance is caused by the clothes- 
moth than by any other of the insects which Mr. Butler enume- 
rates. The evil reputation of these small moths has been 
extended to anything in the shape of a moth. Even the largest 
and fattest of Noctue, or Sphinges, which occasionally find their 
way into rooms in the evening, are as relentlessly, and with equal 
futility, pursued by the housekeeper as is the most obvious 
clothes-moth. The word “moth” is productive of even more 
excitement to the mistress of a house than was the word 
“ donkey ” to Miss Betsy Trotwood. But if those ladies will study 
Mr. Butler's excellent little manual, they will find better ways 
of coping with this enemy than the one most in vogue; to 
pursue the adult insect in its evasive flight about the corners 
of tables and chairs is productive of more contusions to the heads 
of the pursuers than diminution in the numbers of the moths ; 
but if the fact that these insects lay eggs from which emerge 
caterpillars be well kept in mind their destruction will be greatly 
facilitated. If carpets, furs, and other objects which afford 
sustenance to the caterpillars be regularly and well beaten into a 
fire, the eggs, or at least the young caterpillars, will perish before 
they have had time to do much harm. Mr. Butler's book, in fact, 
contains not only an interesting (and illustrated) account of the 
various insects to be met with in dwelling-houses, but hints as 
to their destruction, It is not only a valuable handbook for the 
naturalist, but a useful practical guide to the housewife. 


MODERN MYSTICS AND MODERN MAGIC.* 


“ A RMAND CARREL gives very strong facts, which lead to 

prove (sic) that our Charles I. was poisoned by them ”"—that 
is, by the Jesuits. So says Mr. Arthur Lillie, in a book which 
contains historical information about some mystics, and also a 
biography of the Rev. Mr. Stainton Moses. That our Charles I. 
was not poisoned by Jesuits is one of the few clearly ascertained 
facts of history. Mr. Lillie perhaps means Chacies II. when he 
says Charles I. If he thinks that Armand Carrel is an authority 
on the subject, we “disable his judgment,” and refer him to 
Lord Ailesbury’s Memoirs, to Macaulay, to any history written 
by any person of scholarship and sanity. In the same page 
(p. 33) he speaks of “ The Emperor of Germany ”—in the seven- 
teenth century—and informs us that “under Louis XIV. the 
French arms were uniformly successful.” He might as well say 
that Barbazure and Charles Martel broke the line at Fontenoy, and 
planted the Banner of the Cross on the walls of Egyptian Thebes. 


* Modern Mystics and Modern Magic. By Arthur Lillie. London : 
Swan Sounenschein & Co. 1894. ~ 
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When a writer is so unfortunate as Mr. Lillie has contrived to 
be on this single page, we cennot congratulate the manes of the 
Rev. Mr. Stainton Moses, whose biography Mr. Lillie attempts to 
write. Many people will ask, “ Who was the Rev. Mr. Stainton 
Moses?” He was what Mr. Lillie calls “a Ritualistic curate,” 
and he became a Spiritualistic leader. Mr. Moses is a singular 
personage among the Slades, Hernes, Williamses, Foxes, Katies 
this and Lotties that, who at various times have made 
money out of English credulity. Mr. Stainton Moses made no 
money by his performances. His chief controlling spirits (their 
name was Legion) did not permit more than five or six people to be 
present when miracles were wrought, The “Medium” was a 
gentleman, an educated man (as far as is implied in getting a 
Third in Moderations), a schoolmaster, and, as far as the evidence 
of those who knew him goes, he was both honest and sane. Yet 
he averred, and his little circle of disciples corroborated his state- 
ment, that he occasionally floated in the air, that “ spirits” 
arranged the contents of his dressing-case on his bed in the form 
of across, that they scattered scent over the group of admirers, 
and that the scent—though on one occasion taken from a bottle 
of his own—was usually of unknown provenance. Spirits also 
talked thrcugh his mouth, preaching dull sermons in odd voices, 
and tables and chairs behaved with levity in his presence. The 
difficulty is to reconcile these assertions with sanity and honesty 
in Mr. Stainton Moses, and with ordinary shrewdness in the very 
few attesting spectators. If we were obliged to hazard a theory, 
it would be that Mr. Stainton Moses had intervals of something 
which could not be called sanity, and that in these in- 
tervals he was, though unconsciously, not straightforward. 
Take him on any other topic, and he was of sound mind 
and upright behaviour. Permit him to sit in the dark, or even 
in the light, in a state of expectation of marvels, and it is admitted 
that he often lost his ordinary consciousness. What his ideas of 
honesty may have been when he was thus, literally, “ beside 
himself,” it is, of course, impossible to say. Tis peculiarity was 
to become not himself, and occasionally convulsive, or rigid, or 
“ entranced,” when he put himself into certain mental conditions. 
What pranks a man may play in this peculiar state no one can 
guess; but we must hesitate before we pronounce them to be 
miracles and the result of the action of “ spirits.” 


Mr. Stainton Moses led the ordinary life of a hard-working 
parish clergyman till 1869, when “his health gave way,” in what 


direction we are not certain. It “gave way” again in 1870, 


Then for a year he acted as tutor in the family of Dr. Stanhope 
Speer, who, with Mrs. Speer, was later a constant witness of his 
marvels. In 1872 Mrs. Speer read Mr. Dale Owen's Debatable 
Land, in which are some entertaining ghost-stories. She was 
much excited, and lent her tutor the book. He then went to 
séances with Lottie Fowler and u man named Williams, concern- 
ing whose pretensions Mrs. Sidgwick has said enough for practical 
purposes. The celebrated spirit “John King” was kind enough 
to “manifest "—after the gas was put out. On a later occasion 
Mr. Moses began to “jerk ”—*“The ball must be bowled, not 
thrown or jerked.” After “ jerking” he saw a “ chair 
sailing out of the open door,” and this was the beginning of the 
trouble. A clergyman who takes to jerking and hitting his limbs 
about is a clergyman in a parlous state, and his eyes may no more 
be in their normal! condition than his arms and legs. Mr. Lillie 
informs us that, at one stage of his “development,” Mr. Moses 
used not only to see, but to smell, evil spirits. That way, of 
course, lies madness. The peculiarity of the case is that Mr. 
Moses lived and died sane and honest, except in intervals of 
abnormal consciousness for which he was partly responsible. No 
judicious man will put himself twice, of his free will, into a state 
which is heralded by convulsive movements, and ends in lack of 
consciousness and moral responsibility while the fit lasts. When 
Mr. Moses found that sprites pelted him with stones while he was 
fishing (p 71), it was time for him to give up séances. Trout 
will assuredly not take when stones are being thrown into the 
water. When it comes to hearing “voices” the case gets 
alarming. The voices of Jeanne d’Are and of Socrates were 
voices to the purpose, however we may understand them. But 
when a spirit called “Imperator” took to preaching through 
the mouth of Mr. Moses, the sermons were long, dull, and, at 
best, “a highly valuable chain of thoughts.” The spirit assured 
Mrs. Speer that she had met her father’s soul at the Holmes’s 
(p. 80). These were the Americans, we believe, who palmed 
off on Mr. Dale Owen a sham spirit, Katie King, whom he 
had the honesty to denounce as an imposition. People of this 
kind are not fit for honest men to associate with. Mr. Moses 
believed that his spirit had been taken from his body and 
photographed with Plotinus by a man named Buguet. This per- 
son was tried in Paris as a rogue, and we like not Buguet’s secu- 
rity. Mr. Moses also believed that he travelled on the Great 


Western Railway and conversed with Home when Home was in 
Russia. The spectre read a newspaper (p. 99). All this goes to 
prove Mr. Moses’s lack of guile when he was not in the state to 
which séances reduced him. He believed that objects came to 
him through the walls of rooms. Home did not believe this; 
nor, to do him justice, was he at all credulous about the miracles 
of his imitators. 

Mr. Moses got into divers occult quarrels. He quarrelled with 
the Psychical Society for insisting that one Eglinton wrote on 
slates, and that “spirits” had nothing to do with the matter 
As his adversaries proved, by dozens of examples, that the trick 
was an ordinary piece of conjuring, it is difficult to take his side 
in this discussion. He threw over Madame Blavatsky, however, 
when her Mahatmas, too lazy to write original trash, plagiarized 
it from Professor Kiddle. 

Mr. Moses died in 1892. He left, it seems, some manuscripts 
containing an account of his experiences and beliefs. That his 
beliefs were honest we make no doubt. His is a case for the 
psychologist and the physician. As to such of his feats as 
triumphed over the law of gravitation, it is a pity that they were 
not exhibited before spectators whose testimony would have been 
of overwhelming authority. Concerning Mr. Lillie, we began by 
giving one example of his learning in history. Here is another :— 
“ The Christian mysteries were called ‘orgies,’ ‘ teletas,’ ‘opopteras’ 
... the priest was ‘ Mystes,’ ‘ Hierotelestes,’ ‘mystagogon’”(p. 110). 
“The Sceur Jeanne des Anges was the Superior of the Ursulines 
of London about 1660-1665.” Jeanne began a little earlier than 
about 1660-1665, as Mr. Lillie may easily discover. It is a 
mistake of his to call M. Sardou “ M. Sardon”; he should look 
more closely at his proof-sheets. When Mr. Moses calls Mentor 
“an Arabian philosopher,” he goes beyond our information; there 
is another Mentor with whom we are not unfamiliar. However, 
Mr. Lillie is not responsible for this. But he is responsible for 
saying that “ Spiritualism” was the religion of Mr. Thackeray, 
if that is what he means by some singular observations on p. 160. 
It is said that Mr. Thackeray was puzzled by some Spiritualistic 
mummeries which he once looked on at; to his religion he has 
given expression in his works. It was not a belief in Americanized 
Lares and Lemures. 


THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON.* 


a” it had been our fortune to examine Mr. Ogle’s thesis for the 

Stanhope prize before instead of after publication, we should 
have given him the piece of advice which we proceed to give him 
now. Quoting the friendly counsel of a certain able editor to a 
new leader-writer, we should have said, “ Whatever you do, don’t 
be clever”; and we say it now, hoping that it may be useful to 
Mr. Ogle in his future career. What the editor, who must have 
been a very wise man, meant was, “ Do not be too laboriously 
anxious to sparkle. Epigram is excellent, but so is not constant 
straining after epigram. Take Mr. Southey’s advice—first master 
your subject, and then write about it in the most perspicuous 
manner, weighing your sentences in the ear as scrupulously as 
you please when you see the proof. But do not, I beseech you, 
do not endeavour to be for ever sparkling. Your natural clever- 
ness will appear of itself if you let it alone.” It is a piece of 
advice which, we venture to add, is greatly needed by some of 
the youth of the seat of learning where Mr. Ogle is an Exhibitioner 
of Magdalen. They are very clever boys; but their constant 
anxiety to remind you cf the fact is a pity. 

For want of hearing words of wisdom in time Mr. Ogle has 
written “a study in criticism ” on the Marquis d’Argenson which 
is painfully affected by the form of distemper known, or at least 
definable, as schoolboy smartness. What can cne do but sigh 
“ How smart !” at this, for instance ? 

‘From that time forward D’Argenson went his way in 
peace ; and the little rake’s progress was proceeding apace, 
when it was overtaken by one of those strokes of destiny 
which it is equally impossible to foresee and to resist. 

He was sent to school.’ 

A grown man may say this sort of thing by his own fireside ; 
but that any human being after having made such a joke should 
write it down, and copy it out, and transmit it to the printer 
(with instructions to show its beauty in a line by itself), and 
correct the proof-sheets, and send it forth to the world, is 
enough to make us ashamed of our species. Here, again, is 
epigram for you :—“ At the age of nineteen, by a marriage with 
a country nobleman, she (Mme. de Balleroy) was widowed of the 
bright buoyancy of life at Paris,” widowed by being married— 

* The Marquis d Argenson: a Study in Criticism. Being the Stanhope 
Essay, . By Arthur Ogi bi M London 
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it takes a monstrous clever fellow to hit upon such a touch as 
that, does it not? We wonder whether there is a fool in the 
world who could not do it by the yard. “In a word, he 
raised political Nihilism to the dignity of a faith, and the deluge 
of circumstance had to be faced by his successor” is Mr. Ogle’s 
way of saying that Fleury did as little as he could, and that his 
suecessors had more to do than they could manage. Whena man 
cannot speak plainly, he falls quite naturally into such confused 
affected metaphor as this :—“ Men’s veins were tingling with that 
new wine with which the old bottles were already bursting; 
while across the history of the time is writ the word of omen— 
Revolution.” Two hundred and ten pages full of lines like these 
become very tiresome. Consistently enough, Mr. Ogle descends 
every now and then from heights of airy cleverness to depths of 
solemn boyish platitude. 


‘ Qualities are virtuous in proportion as they are necessary ; 
and events have thrown a suggestive light upon the relative 
value of the various virtues in the French of the eighteenth 
century. We see that there was something more real and 
rare than those elegant adornments, those small dexterities 
which were then so dearly prized; that they affurd but thin 

. subsistence for a society bereft of honesty, devotion, depth 
of vision, and soundness of heart.’ 


Mr. Ogle is manifestly a good boy of sound instincts. Perhaps 
some day he will learn to write like a man. 

It is somewhat a pity that the subject chosen for him or 
by him for this Essay should have been the Marquis d’Argenson. 
Nobody denies this statesman’s ability of a kind. He certainly 
had a much sounder idea what the policy of France in the War 
of the Austrian Succession ought to have been than the King— 
which, to be sure, is not saying much. It is also to his credit 
that he was one of those who foresaw the culbute générale to 
which the French Monarchy was drifting from the end of the 
reign of Lewis XIV. Like many others in the eighteenth century, 
he had his Constitution ready in his pocket, and no doubt it 
would have worked very well if the French had not been just 
the people to make the Revolution they did make. He was, in 
fact, “a worthy official gentleman,” as Mr. Carlyle rather con- 
temptuously allows. But we really cannot accept him as the 
great man he is said to be by Mr. Ogle. One of the most por- 
tentously solemn, self-conscious, and vertueux (which does not 
mean virtuous) prigs of a century rich in such is the definition we 
should give of him ourselves. He could say keen and shrewd 
things enough, particularly when they were ill-natured and directed 
against his popular brother, the Count d’Argenson. 
had Leen turned out of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs he took 
to writing with the most virtuous gravity; but his “rising” to 
office was as base as that of any man of his time. Asa boy the 
young “rake,” a word which a judicious tutor would have told 
Mr. Ogle ought to be replaced by “prig,” talked about being a 
libertine and of “fine women.” Later on he was ready to rise 
by the help of Mme. de Prie, and was quite ready to “play goose- 
berry” for that person and the Duc de Bourbon. He could 
flatter the master and dance attendance in antechambers as 
assiduously as any of the place-hunters of the time. All this he 
did with a solemn air of austerity which quite accounts for the 
malicious pleasure felt by his contemporaries in his innumerable 
disappointments. “ We have only,” says Mr. Ogle, “to compare 
Citizen d’Argenson [in 1754] with the former Absolutist of 1732 
to realize the rate at which France was travelling.” There is 
something else we cando. Wecan remember that D’Argenson 
had been in office, had been turned out without hope of return, 
and had then taken to criticizing the Absolutism which he was 
perfectly ready to defend while the was still a pretender with 


prospects. 


SIR JOSHUA.* 


R. CLAUDE PHILLIPS is a writer on art of undoubted 
knowledge and ability, and the present volume bears 
witness to his taste and critical faculty. His natural gifts have 
been cultivated by a wide range of study, and he approaches his 
subject with a well-stored mind and with trained habits of com- 
parison and analysis. These are great and necessary qualifica- 
tions for any one who undertakes, as he has done, to sift into one 
not very large volume the vast amount of material, literary and 
pictorial, which has accumulated around the life and genius of 
Sir Jochua Reynolds. But they are not the only qualifications, 
A man may be a good critic without equal gifts as a biographer, 
and may know a great deal about the making of pictures without 
much skill in the making of books. 
* Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Claude Phillips. With 9 Illustrations from 
Pictures by the Master. London: Seeley & Co, Limited. 1894. 


When he | 
generally supposed to be, especially when the material is hetero- 


No one will accuse the author of this closely packed volume 
of any desire to scamp his task, or deny him a more than usual 
measure of industry and care. He has evidently made use of the 
ample opportunities afforded in recent years by the Reynolds 
Exhibition at the Grosvenor, the Guelph Exhibition at the New 
Gallery, and the winter gatherings of Old Masters at Burlington 
House to make a thorough study of Sir Joshua's life-work from 
first to last. No such opportunities have ever occurred before, 
even in the painter’s lifetime, although, of course, the sad con- 
dition of many of his finest works puts the modern critic 
at some disadvantage in comparison with the frequenters of 
the Royal Academy who saw such pictures as “ Mrs, Sheridan 
as St. Cecilia,” and “Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton feeding 
chickens,” in their full glory. Luckily, however, enough 
remains, especially of his latest and finest work, to enable us 
to appreciate his genius to the full, and even Horace Walpole 
could have scarcely added much to the knowledge which Mr. 
Phillips has acquired from the canvasses themselves. Of the 
thoroughness of this knowledge there can be no question, nor is 
there any more doubt of the soundness of his estimate of Sir 
Joshua’s genius as a whole, and the completeness with which he 
has reviewed all of the painter's principal works is sufficient to 
give an enduring value to his book for purposes of study and 
reference. 

Sometimes, however, we are inclined to question his opinions, 
not so much because we disagree with them as from the provok- 
ing manner in which they are asserted, This is the case with his 
frequently reiterated view that certain of the male portraits— 
such as the Lord Heathfield, the John Hunter, the Garrick and the 
Johnson, the Baretti and the Gibbon—represent Sir Joshua’s highest 
achievement and his greatest glory. In the first place, this view 
is not quite so personal to Mr. Phillips as he appears to think ; 
and, in the second, he might have stated it without sneering at 
“the picture dealer and the millionaire connoisseur.” We think 
it quite possible that a private individual, without any lament- 
able want of appreciation for Sir Joshua, might prefer to possess 
“Penelope Boothby,” or ‘‘ Mrs. Abingdon as ‘Prue,’” to a por- 
trait, however “virile and intellectual,” of “ Baretti” or 
“Gibbon.” We doubt even if Mr. Phillips himself would bear 
the test. The judgment is correct, perhaps; but the sneer is un- 
deserved. 

It is, however, rather in literary craftsmanship than in critical 
justice or acumen that the book is disappointing. Much excuse 
is, no doubt, due to the special difficulties of the task. It con- 
sisted a good deal in compilation—a matter not so easy as it is 


geneous, is taken from many sources, and has to be woven into a 
harmonious and coherent narrative. In the case of Sir Joshua, 
not only himself, his life, and his work have to be taken into 
stock, but also toa great extent his numerous sitters. To put 
all the items into the best order, to assign each its due place and 
space, and to make a complete picture of the whole, in which the 
figure of Sir Joshua dominates the composition, required no ordi- 
nary method, It is in this quality that Mr. Phillips's study is 
most lacking. He has, indeed, taken Sir Joshua’s work seriatim, 
treating his pictures regularly year by year as they were painted, 
and the reader looks out for the appearance of the annual 
review much as for the striking of the clock; but this is almost 
the only symptom of organization which the book contains, 
The rest is a sea of digressions. The portraits suggest the 
sitters, and the sitters suggest gossip without end and remarks de 
omnibus rebus except Sir Joshua. After a page or two about 
Samuel Johnson, or Baretti, or Mrs. Thrale, or the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet, during which the reader has quite forgotten all about 
the painter or his work, he is suddenly pulled up by a sentence 
beginning with “ Ancther portrait of this year.” It is more easy 
to forgive the faults of style, the often verbose and involved 
sentences, and the irrelevant manner in which the paragraphs are 
set side by side like pictures in an exhibition, than the way in 
which Sir Joshua himself is treated. Instead of being the pro- 
minent figure to which all others are subordinate, he is lost in 
the crowd of his friends and his sitters. His personality was 
noble, and but for his modesty would have been commanding. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Phillips takes little interest in it because his 
life was blameless and his passions were temperate. This want 
of emotion is taken by Mr. Phillips as the keynote of his 
character, and is introduced to belittle him from every point of 
view, except as an artist, To his professional qualities Mr. 
Phillips does justice; but as a man he represents him as little 
more than a benevolent automaton with spectacles and an ear- 
trumpet. 
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NEW SONGS. 


M Novello, Ewer, & Co. we have the following :—“ Sweet 
Isle” and “The March of the Maguire,” two songs from 
their collection of “ Irish Songs and Ballads,” the words by A. P. 
Graves, the music arranged by Professor Stanford. The first is 
the exquisitely tender and characteristic melody called “The 
O'Connor's Lament,” admirably handled by Professor Stanford, 
but fitted with some rather insipid lines. The second is a very 
noble song in every respect, which would leave no audience un- 
moved. Both are songs to get. “Song and Silence,” by 
Gerard F. Cobb, gives us a conventional theme set with taste 
and skill, and thoroughly singable ; an obbligato accompaniment 
for horn or ’cello adds much to the effect. In “Flower Crowns,” 
by Arthur Goodhart, the composer seems rather hampered by 
the metre of the lines, which sometimes runs but haltingly to 
the } time he has chosen. Neither words nor music can 
claim much distinction, when judged by the higher standard, 
though far above the common or drawing-room ballad. “ Unless,” 
by Sebastian B, Schlesinger, does credit to that musician’s inten- 
tions ; but we cannot say much more for it. He is not the first 
whom Mrs. Browning has lured to his undoing. Meaningless 
changes of tonality are a poor substitute for strength ; they 
puzzle the audience, and therefore singers fight shy of them. 
“ Return unto thy Rest” is a sacred song by D, Pughe-Evans, 
commendably Mendelssohnian, and pretty sure of popularity ; 
contraltos should not miss it. On the other hand, “The Lord 
shall comfort Zion ,” by Jean Charles, essays the reproduction of 
something like Handelian “divisions” with considerably less 
success. “A Song to Spring” is a clever and remarkably pretty 
duet for female voices by E. A. Chamberlayne. We do not re- 
collect seeing the lady’s name before; but this composition shows 
that she possesses a genuine talent. 

The most interesting among Robert Cocks & Co.’s new publica- 
tions for the voice are three of Shakspeare’s Sonnets set by Dr. 
Mackenzie. The music aims, of course, at giving a real inter- 
pretation of the words, and with decided success, we thiuk, in 
No. 1, “ When in disgrace,” which is a fine effort. The others, 
though showing the composer's mastery of means, seem rather to 
lack inspiration. Three songs by Maude V. White—“ Ton Nom,” 
“Sonnenuntergang,” and “ Mailiifterl ”—are as clever and taking 
as her work generally is. Her gift of catching styles is almost 
too facile. The best of the three is “Mailiifterl,” a charming 
little ditty. “The Flower's Message,” by A. Wellesley Batson, 
8 a happy setting of Waller's lovely words. “ Thoughts of You,” 
by Tivadar Nachez, is a graceful and melting love-song; the 
words by Coppée, well translated by Harold Boulton. Of much 
the same calibre, though representing a gayer mood, is a 
“ Shepherd’s Love-Song,” by Beatrice Parkyns. “Sir Reynard” 
is a capital hunting song, carefully adapted to the musical capa- 
city of the average hunting man. “By Special Request,” by 
Angelo Mascheroni, makes a good companion to it, being a patter 
song for gentlemen who are called on to “ oblige,” but have no 
voice. It should be useful. Frank L. Moir has been happily 
inspired in his “Songs for the Fireside,” a shilling album of 
tuneful and simple melodies, apparently intended for children, 
and just the right thing for the purpose. 

“Song of a Rose,” by F. Paoli Tosti; “ Through Sunny Spain,” 
by Tito Mattei; and “ Love's Messengers,” by Joseph L. Roeckel 
(Chappell & Co.), are popular “ballads” of the ordinary type, 
end will no doubt be thoroughly pleasing tothe British ear. The 
merits and limitations of the writers are too well known to need 
comment, “ King and Queen,” by Frederick Bevan ; “ Bonjour, 
Pierrot!” by Fred. J. Harper; and “One Vanished Eve,” by A. 
Herbert Brewer, are also very well in a conventional way. The 
following deserve more notice :—An “Album of Ten Songs,” by 
Harvey Lihr, bas unusual merit. The words, selected from such 
writers as Burns, Herrick, Heine, and Browning, have been set 
with excellent taste and a genuine instinct of song. We particu- 
larly congratulate Mr. Lohr on the success with which he has 
caught Browning's difficult accents in “Summum Bonum.” 
Singers should not miss this volume. “One morning, oh so 
early,” by Anton Strelezki, is also out of the common, and well 
worth getting. “ When the day closes,” by Lovett King, will be 
found effective by contraltos, 


“The Twig of the Shannon,” by Frederic Mullen (B. Williams), 
is an Irish song in praise of the shillelagh ; it has quite the right _ 
touch, and ought to enjoy a good run. “ Norwegian Song,” also | 
nothing that is new; most of his facts could be discovered (with 


by Frederic Mullen, is clever and characteristic. We can hardly 
imagine more difficult words to set adequately than Words- 
worth’s “ Lucy,” as it comes so perilously near bathos on the ene 


and Guido Romani, is but ordinary. “Long Years Ago,” by 
Reginald Somerville, has been “ sung with great success” by the 
composer, who is presumably a baritone; and we see no reason 
why it should not be sung with great success by other gentlemen 
of the same persuasion. No. 1 of the “St. Paul's Album” con- 
tains six baritone songs, including one by Hatton, which we do 
not recollect having seen before. 

“O look on me,” by E. Meyer-Helmund (Joseph Williams), is a 
favourable specimen of the average German ballad of to-day, and 
shows the great superiority of that product to the average Eng- 
lish ballad. Though slight in structure, it bas a strength which 
we look for in vain in the other; we recommend “O look on 
me” to English amateurs. An “Album of Songs,” by Gwen 
Lewis, is prefaced by a portrait of the lady calculated to disarm 
the reviewer. The songs are very sweet, but the composer has 
more sensibility than knowledge of form. “In the Olden Time,” 
by E. Walker Hunter, is pretty and rather uncommon. “Two 
Little Owls,” by G. W. Lago, is in the nursery playful style. A 
volume of “Fifteen English Songs,” by Blumenthal, contains 
some good work by a born song-writer, who is too well known 
to need praise. 

“ Old Donald’s Lament,” by Elva Lawrence (Ransford & Son), 
shows a tender fancy and a capacity for genuine expression by 
simple means, The song will not fail to please. “A Son of 
Mars,” by Theo, Bonheur, has a good martial swing. “The 
Friar’s Dream,” by Lindsay Lennox, gives us a sentimental view 
of the cloister, by way of a change; we prefer our jovial old 
friends who care more for the cellar-door than the “ portals of 
gold,” &c, “She Walks in Beauty,” by Frank Lambert, deserves 
a prize for sheer poverty of invention. 

“ Forwards, but Steady,” by J. W. Sidebotham (Weekes & 
Co.), is political, and would come in handy at Primrose League 
entertainments. 


MEDLEVAL ITALY.* 


win the exception of ancient Athens, probably no other 

single city has had so important an influence as mediwval 
Florence on the arts, the literature, and the growth of learning 
throughout the various countries of Europe. In many respects 
there are close analogies between the Athens of the fifth century 
B.c. and Florence of the fifteenth century Ap. In both places 
and periods the fine arts rose to the high-water mark of per- 
fection. The genius of the great Greek sculptors of the age of 
Pericles has, perhaps, never been quite equalled except by 
Donatello, Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, and other Florentines of the 
same century. Moreover, the positions occupied by Pericles and 
Cosmo de’ Medici the elder or Lorenzo the Magnificent have a 
curious similarity in the fact that both the Greek and the Floren- 
tines were, for a while at least, virtually rulers of their respective 
cities, without holding any office which might naturally have 
been expected to confer upon the holder such an exceptional 
weight of power and influence. Other analogies might be pointed 
out, such as the curious resemblance in the national character of 
the two States, in spite of the long period of nearly two thousand 
years which separated them. For these and similar reasons the 
growth and political development of medisval Florence will 
always be an important subject to the student of history, and we 
are glad to welcome this excellent series of essays on the subject 
which Dr. Scaife has published at the expense of no little labour 
and research, In a brief and readable form he gives a number of 
really valuable chapters on the political development and govern- 
ment of medieval Florence, on its commerce and industries, its 
arts, its religion, its brilliant intellectual life, and its methods of 
finding amusement. There is much that is original both in 
matter and form in Dr. Scaife’s book of 240 pages, and there is a 
laudable absence of padding and mere talk. The writer is evidently 
in sympathy with his subject, and he has made good use of docu- 
ments and monographs which are mostly out of the reach of the 
ordinary reader. 

Mr. Oscar Browning's little volume covers some of the same 
ground; but in describing the history of the Guelph and Ghibel- 
line parties he has to deal with a much more extended geogra- 
phical area, necessarily discussing intrigues and struggles of the 
factions in many of the chief cities of Italy, and the foreign rela- 
tions of Florence with the neighbouring States, which were so 
often her bitterest enemies. Mr. Browning gives us little or 


time and pains) in the voluminous pages of Sismondi and a few 


* Florentine Life duving the Renaissance. By Walter B. Scaife, Ph.D. 
Baltimore: Jobns Hopkins Press. 1893. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines : a Short History of Medieval Ita’y from 1250- 
1409. By Oscar Browning. London: Methuen & Co. 1893. 


side and twaddle on the other. It has been essayed here by 
Albert Fox with fair success ; he has avoided bathos, but hardly 
escaped twaddle. “Thine eyes shall tell,” by W. Shakespeare _ 
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other almost classical writers; but he has done decidedly useful 
work in condensing the story of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
into a small compass. His style is pleasant, and makes his 
epitome far more readable than such epitomes usually are. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EMILE VALENTIN'S Dangereuse conquéte (1) is a new 
* study of an old motive—which, indeed, is only another 
way of saying it isa novel. A young man comes up from Evreux 
to be taught finance by a Swiss-French baron, and is at once 
violently fallen-in-love-with by the baroness—an Italian quite of 
an 1830 Italian-ness. This Dunstable wooing half disconcerts and 
half displeases the hero—Maxime is his name—and he misses a 
first occasion. The spreta forma, however, condescends once 
more, and a regular Jiaison is entered on—not entirely to the 
satisfaction of the lover. He does not, at least at first, trouble 
himeelf about the double part he is playing—for the Baron makes 
him his private secretary and trusts him unlimitedly—and he has 
no moral scruples. But he is not really much in love with his 
Rita ; and, as time goes on, he becomes much in love with his 
Rita’s niece, a proceeding which her aunt does by no means 
relish. So that Maxime, even without other tragic developments, 
has ample cause to meditate on a certain passage about “our 
pleasant vices.” 

Mme. Leroy’s book (2), which appears in the sometimes 
vather rashly “warranted harmless” “Nouvelle Collection,” 
has nothing dubious about its subject, and may be read by the 
young woman who adorns the cover of that series without the 
slightest risk of blushing. Arlette begins in England, but ends 
in France; and has to congratulate as well as to condole with 
herself on her acquaintances and connexions of both nations. She 
has a tame lion, too, who plays with her; and it is not every 
heroine who has a tame lion, like Una and Arlette. 

To begin a novel, as “Saint-Prix” has done, with the portrait 
of a phoenix and the pedigree of a family is a little rash; and we 
do not know that the remainder of Vertu paienne (3) quite enabled 
us to get over the chill of this beginning. 

Mme. de Pitray’s book (4) is rather pdle et digne—a phrase 
which was said by a great man of the work of a greater, so that 
she can hardly complain of our transferring it to hers. It tells 
how an encroaching and maleficent mother-in-law was baffled by 
a good foster-sister and a moribund child. Human nature—at 
least male human nature—is believed generally to rejoice in the 
humiliation of mothers-in-law, who are yet God's creatures. 
The tone of Mme. de Pitray’s book, however, is not in the least 
cynical, but very much the other way. 

We pass to quite a different style of novel in M. Georges 
Beaume’s Un vieuwx cog (5), which has some of the defects of 
modernity, and some merits which modernity has not thought 
fit yet to repudiate. It is well and solidly written; and the 
picture of the country of the Hérault—its vine-clad uplands 
and its population, whose whole hopes, and almost their whole 
interests, are centred on the Septembral juice—is remark- 
ably vivid. Not even in M. Zola’s last book is a more fervid 
and conscientious reflection of meridional existence; while 
M. Beaume can draw a mere paysage better than his master can, 
for that he does not commit the fatal mistake of going to the 
study and taking down a guide-book, a flora, several gazetteers, 
and half a dozen works on geology, chemistry, and things in 
general in order to make the description slab. On the other 
hand, the character-drawing is almost limited to the bestial side 
of humanity. The good young peasant hero, Raymond, is, in- 
deed, blameless; but he is the least natural of all the characters. 
His mother, Odile, is merely animal, as is her lover, Privat; and 
the father, Julotte, is a sort of cross between an imitation Lear— 
a Lear victim of wife not daughters—and a pantaloon. It is 
really a pity that writers so clever as M. Beaume will not learn 
what even M. Zola knows, as he shows at times, that body with- 
out soul is beef without mustard, and passion without a touch of 
romance is an egg—and a bad egg—without salt. 

M. Menos’s Deux feuilles au vent (6) might, as far as its title 
goes, be several things. In its substance # is a fairly written but 
distinctly inconclusive story of the fate of two girls in a sort of 


(1) Dangereuse conquéte. Par Emile Valentin. Paris: Marpon et 
Flammarion. 

(2) Le roman d’Arlette. Par Jeanne Leroy. Paris: Charpentier- 
‘Fasquelle. 

(3) Vertu paienne, Par Saint-Prix. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Loiseau de passage. Par la Vicomtesse de Pitray, née de Ségur. 
Waris: Perrin. 

(5) Un viewx cog. Par Georges Beaume. Paris: Plon. 

(6) Deux feuilles au vent, Par J. H,Menos. Paris; Perrin. 


French-American cosmopolite society. Both marry; one is 
happy, one is not—because her husband flirts, and because, when 
he has left off flirting, he is drowned. The adventure is not ex- 
travagant in either case; but its history does not, on the whole, 
seem to demand very imperatively to be told. 

Something of this same character of rather aimless and trivial 
pathos seems also to mark the first and name-giving tale of M. de 
Chenneviéres’ volume (7). Estelle’s father, a rich man, has married 
a disreputable dancer, and his daughter, named after her mother, 
is sought in marriage by M. de Kerwallen, son of an im- 
perious mother who has his whole fortune in her power. Kind 
friends, of course, explain, and, thouzh the lovers hold true to 
each other, Mme, de Kerwalen for one reason, and M. van Roch 
for another, refuse all assistance. And though the penniless 
marriage is actually made (this is rare enough in a French 
novel), the sternness of parents is for some time maintained on 
both sides with consequences of misery, while reconciliations and 
forgivenesses of injuries come, when they do come, too late. Some 
critics exclaim over those of their brethren who object to the un- 
happy ending ; but distinguons. All we say is that, a priori, the 
happy ending and the unhappy ending are equally justifiable; 
but that, as a matter of experience and observation, the unhappy 
ending requires much greater expenditure of skill in plot and 
character-drawing than the happy ending, 

We do not know how it is that a volume of M. Camille 
Lemon nier’s, Noéls flamands (8), dated 1887, comes into our 
hands now. But the time of year, if not the year of time, is 
suitable enough ; and these tales of M. Lemonnier’s, in which 
the style of Dickens is happily adapted to the manners of 
Flanders, contrast not unpleasantly with the exaggerated un- 
Naturalism of his better known novels. 


NEW BCOKS AND REPRINTS. 


| pres ILY histories are seldom the instructive and entertaining 
books they might be, since the conscientious historian is too 
apt to consider it his duty to incorporate into the narrative every 
scrap of document included in the family archives. Thus it 
happens that matters of historical interest and curiosity get 
buried amidst an accumulation of dry and dusty material, the 
sifting of which is largely left to the laborious reader. No such 
want of consideration can be charged against Miss Warrender, 
whose history of her ancestors, Marchmont, and the Humes of 
Polwarth (Blackwood & Sons), is as judicious and skilful in com- 
pilation as it is interesting and attractive in matter and form. 
The Humes of Polwarth, in Berwickshire, staunch Whigs and 
Presbyterians, underwent such vicissitudes as befall most families 
that were of political influence in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Under the Stuarts they fared ill, but with the 
Revolution the sun of prosperity rose for them. Sir Patrick 
Hume, created successively Baron Polwarth and Earl of Marchmont 
by William IIL, passed through a remarkable experience before he 
re-established the fortune of the family. At one time, when 
things were at their worst, he was contemplating, with the Earl 
of Haddington and others, emigrating to Carolina, and probably 
would have carried out this scheme of expatriation if he bad not 
been accused of having a hand in the Rye House plot. For a 
whole month Sir Patrick lay concealed in the family vault of 
Polwarth church, keeping up his heart by reciting Buchanan’s 
Latin version of the Psalms, his food being secretly brought to 
him by his daughter Grissell. He was a brave and cheerful 
spirit. From this dismal place he went to dwell in his own 
house at Redbraes, but in a yet more forlorn position, since his 
bed was placed literally under ground in a kind of box. From 
this he was driven in a week by the inflow of water. Eventually, 


| in 1684 he got to Holland safely, where he was joined by his 


wife and family. In the following year Sir Patrick took 
part in the rising organized by Argyll in the Highlands, 
but managed, after many adventures, to escape that disaster 
and reach his family at Utrecht. In the “ Anecdotes,” dictated 
by Lady Anne Purves, in her eighty-sixth year, it is said that 
he passed through France “along with his faithful servant 
James Allan as Common Beggars,” yet when he reached Paris he 
spent his last half-crown in purchasing a book. We cannot but 
admire the fortitude of this patron of letters. Courage, indeed, 
abounded in the family. Another Grissell Hume saved her 
father’s life by disguising herself as a highwayman, and robbing 
the messenger of the mail-bag that contained his death-warrant. 
Perhaps even more striking is the horrible story of the execution 
of Baillie of Jerviswood, told in the “ Anecdotes” (148). But 


(7) Estelle. Par Henri de Chennevitrey, Paris: Flammarion. 
(8) Noéls flamands, Par Camille Lemonnier. Paris: Savine. 
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we have not space to tell of other remarkable members of the 
family who held high offices of State or were in other ways dis- 
tinguished. The Earl of Marchmont, who was Pope's friend, and, 
despite his Whig opinions, acted with Wyndham in opposition to 
Walpole, is the most remarkable of these historically. Miss 
Warrender’s volume is embellished with extremely interesting 
illustrations, mostly after family portraits and old prints. 

A charming edition of Washington Irving’s most charming 
stories is Rip van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
(Macmillan & Co.), with illustrations by George H. Boughton, 
A.R.A. In his preface Mr. Boughton tells us that when first he 
heard of the “Sketch Book”—he was in the midst of the 
enchanted Kaatskill land at the time—he thought it could be 
merely a book useful to the artist, and he found with dismay it 
was only a book of short stories. But having read these delightful 
stories, he and his sketching companion were bewitched, as all the 
world has been. He owns, it seems, a copy of one of the 
Galignani editions with the interesting autograph “ Theresa 
Guiccioli G.” on the title-page, and asks, “ Did Lord Byron give 
it her?” Certainly, a pretty and quite possible gift, for the 
poet had many dealings with the Paris publisher. Yet far 
prettier is the little book before us, with Mr. Boughton’s clever 
drawings. In both stories the artist has done well. His Rip 
van Winkle, before and after his translation, is admirable. 
His Ichabod Crane, the lovelorn schoolmaster, is a capital study, 
while the children and substantial young women and farmers 
are all excellent. 

Mr. Robert Ford’s anthology, Ballads of Bairnhood (Gardner), 
is selected from a hundred writers, or more, most of whom belong 
to the present century or are yet living. It might easily have 
been made larger, as Mr. Ford says, and easier to make a large 
collection than a small, But it is quite large enough. As it 
is, what is good in the book has to be diligently searched for 
among much that is very indifferent verse indeed, and it is diffi- 
cult to read twenty consecutive pages without a yawn, partly 
because some of the poems are unintelligible, and still more 
because of the monotonous effect of the book as a whole. The 
main point to be noted is that the larger portion of the collection 
will be new to most readers; and, though it includes “Casa 
Wappy ”—that “ very tender and touching effusion ”"—and other 
old favourites of popular “ poetry books,” it is among the new 
verse that some of the best things in the anthology are to be 
found. 

More poetry in Scots we have in the new edition—a facsimile 
reprint it seems—of Poems by James Thomson (Constable & Co.), 
originally published in 1801, in Edinburgh, as “Poems in the 
Scottish Dialect, by James Thomson, Weaver in Kenleith.” The 
book is handsomely printed, and dedicated to “the Merchants of 
Leith.” The Kenleith bard can scarcely be said to be a rousing 
singer. At the best he is suggestive of Allan Ramsay, yet with 
less force and character. 

Among story books for beys we have several from Messrs, 
Nelson & Sons, tastefully got up, as usual, some of which im- 
press us as being reprints, though there is no indication of title to 
show they are new editions. Through Forest and Fire, by 
Edward §. Ellis, is a capital story; but we are greatly mistaken 
if we have not read it years ago. The two boys—Nick, the 
“Dutch” Pennsylvanian, and Herbert, the city-bred youth— 
enjoy a second course of sport and adventure in The Trail of the 
Moose, by the same writer. Then, in Across Texas, Mr. Ellis 
causes them to reappear as young men, completing his triology 
by an exciting story of the perilous experience of Nick and 
Herbert among cowboys and Apaches. There are some pro- 
digious shooting and hunting yarns in al] these books. Perhaps 
the most immense is the shooting of the tarantula by the cowboy 
in the Texan book. He fired across the camp fire, and flicked the 
creature off the chest of his “pardner” with one neat shot, 

Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley’s Diamond Rock (Nelson) is a rousing 
story of naval war, chiefly in the West Indies, in which Dick 
Holland, a middy much given to blushing when his gallantry is 
commended, carries all before him asa hero should. Up in the 
Ice Fioes (Nelson), by the same writer, is a narrative of Arctic 
exploration and the cruise of a steam whaler, and altogether after 
the conventional pattern of such stories. 

It were hardly possible to cram more hard fighting into one 
volume than Dr. Gordon Stables has achieved in As we Sweep 
through the Deep (Nelson). Besides the famous battles of 
Camperdown ard the Nile, there are thrilling single-handed fights 
and cutting-ovt expeditions innumerable. The hero, who is a 
Scotsman, of course, performs marvellous deeds of valour; and 
for the rest wl o distinguish themselves, they are all Scots or of 
Scottish descent. You might think the British navy was manned 
entirely by the Scot. It is fair to add that the author sorrowfully 


records the nationality of Parker, the leader of the Nore Mutiny, 
and a precious rascal. 

The Last American, edited by J. A. Mitchell (Gay & Bird), 
appears to have been suggested by Macaulay’s New Zealander. 
The last American is discovered in the ruined capitol of 
Washington by certain Persians known as Khan-li, Prince of 
Dimph-yoo-chur; Lev-el-Hedyd, No-fibl, and so forth. The 
humour of the production is perhaps measurable by this facetious 
nomenclature. 

The Constitutional Year-Book for 1894 (Blackwood & Sons), 
greatly enlarged, and unquestionably greatly improved, since its 
first issue in 1885, is packed with useful information with regard 
to the government of the country and the political proceedings of 
the past Parliamentary year. In addition to the sections that 
deal with the Constitution—the Ministry, Houses of Parliament, 
Elections, Constituencies, Franchise, and so forth—it comprises a 
Parliamentary summary and report of Home Rule debate, an 
analytical table of votes in the House of Commons, and a very 
effective comparative table of Gladstonian promises and perform- 
ances. This last feature is deserving of special study. But the 
book, altogether, is one that cannot be neglected by anybody in- 
terested in things political. 

The Public Schools Year-Book, 1893-94 (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.), is as thorough in scope and as useful in guidance as ever. 
Some twenty additional schools are included in this new issue, 
and in all respects the book shows the care and skill we have 
commended in previous volumes. 

Among new editions we note Hours with the Mystics, “a Con- 
tribution to the History of Religious Opinion,” by Robert Alfred 
Vaughan (Gibbings & Co.), sixth edition, two volumes in one ; 
Australia as it ts, by a Clergyman (Longmans & Co.), third 
edition; Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale, by R. D. Blackmore 
(Sampson Low & Co.); Paul and Virginia, illustrated by Gem- 
bard and Marold (Routledge), “ Guillaume’s Nelumbos” series ; 
and Be Kind, by L. C. Skey, with a preface by Archdeacon 
Denison (Skeffington & Son), third edition. 


We have also received The Better Way, by W. J. Lacey 
(Nelson & Sons); John Boyd’s Adventure, by Thomas W. Knox 
(Sampson Low & Co.) ; The Coral Ship, by Kirk Munroe (Putnam's 
Sons); Time and the Man, by Richard Pryce (Methuen & Co.) ; 
Sons of the Vikings, by John Gunn (Nelson & Sons); The Face 
of Death, by E. Vincent Briton (Seeley & Co.); A Young Muti- 
neer, by L. T. Meade (Wells Gardner & Co.); A Witch's Legacy, 
by Hesketh Bell (Sampson Low & Co.); Pomona, by the author 
of “Laddie” (W. & R. Chambers); Bondslaves, by Mrs. G. 
Linneus Banks (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Blanche, by Mrs, 
Molesworth (W. & R. Chambers); The Little Swedish Baron, by 
the author of “The Swedish Twins” (Nelson & Sons); Polly 
Oliver’s Problem, by Mrs. Wiggins (Gay & Bird); The Old House 
of Rayner, by Grimley Hill (Digby, Long, & Co.); The Station- 
Master's Children, by L. Indermaur (Wells Gardner & 
Co.); Tales of the Children’s Ward, by Honnor Morten and 
H. F. Gethen (Sampson Low & Co.); The Studio, an illustrated 
magazine, Vol. I. (Cassell & Co.); Relics, by Frances 
MacNab (Heinemann); The Greatest Thing in the World, 
addresses by Henry Drummond ( Hodder & Stoughton) ; Follow- 
ing the Flag, by W. H. Lever (Simpkin & Co.) ; Ivanhoe, illus- 
trated (Nelson & Sons); A Queer Honeymoon, by H. Dew (Hay- 
man, Christy, & Lilly); The Trustee Act, 1893, by Arthur 
Reginald Rudall and James William Greig, LL.B. (Jordan & 
Sons); A Simple History of Ancient Philosophy, by W. R. Scott, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock); The Future of Silver, by Edward Suess, 
translated by Robert Stein, U. S. Geological Survey (Washington : 
Government Printing Office); The Nickel Ores of Sudbury 
(Canada), by John D, Frossard, B.Sc. (Philip & Son); Key to 
Lock’s Shilling Arithmetic, by Henry Carr (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Archeologia Ovxoniensis, Part ILI. (Frowde); Biblical and 
Shakspearian Characters Compared, by the Rev. James Bell 
(Hull: Andrews); A Few Words about Drawing for Beginners, 
by J. B. (Edinburgh: Douglas); Plays for My Pupils, by E. 
Maude Jackson (Stanford); The Tutorial Latin Reader (Clive) ; 
Stammering ; its Nature and Treatment, by Emil Behnke (Fisher 
Unwin), fourth edition; General Report of the International 
Maritime Congress of 1893 (Unwin Brothers); and Minutes of 
Proceedings in Sections 1.-1V., relating to Harbours and Break- 
waters; Docks; Shipbuilding and Engineering; and Light- 
houses, &c. (Unwin Brothers); and Report on the Mortality 
Experience of the Metropolitan Life Assurance Society, from 
1835 to 1890, by L. M. Simon, F.1.A. 
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cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if — 
stempe for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 88 SourHampTon Sraxer, Srranp, Lonpoy. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXVI., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 

Cases for Binding ull the Volumes, price 28. each. Also 

Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d.and 4s. 6d. each, May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


The Sarvunpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


PARIS. 

The Saturvay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
JSrom Messrs. Borveau & CuEVILLET, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANT’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqvue Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosquz Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME, “JACK AND THE 


BEANSTALK.” Invented and produced by Oscar Rarrett. Written by Horace 
Sennard. B liets arranged by Madame Katti Lanner. EVERV AFTERNUO at 3, and 
‘Thursday and Saturday evenings, at 7.30. Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 3s. (may be 
booked one month in advance) ; Unnumbered Seats, Is. and Is. 


Bees at the age of seventy, and thirty-three 

his first visit, has returned to the CRYSTAL PALACE, the evens of hie 1 — eater 
mphs. The most exciting, astounding, and sensational tree show in EVERY 

EVENING No extra 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
ark GrlO% 1 NOW OPEN till 6 rm and ie lighted by Electricity st dusk and on 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S 


Stock of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


AND 
RUGS 
Is greater im extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTAYABAD 
Established Half a Century 


PALL MALL CLUB. 


26 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
Established for social purposes only. 


Ry consist of spacious, lofty, and well-lighted rooms, with frontage te 
a 

Subscription, £3 3s. perannum. Entrance Fee, £2 2s. (suspended for the first 
200 Members, who are now being elected). 

Full information sent on application to the SecrETARY, 


SUN 
OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 
for expenses, projits and contingencies.” 

Vide Press. 


The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 
IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE ROYAL ERARD PIANOFORTES. 


ERARD PIANOS AnD HARPS 


Can be obtained by the Public upon the Most Favourable Terms of any Pianos 

made. They are the Most Perfect Instruments that can be manufactured. and will 

ae. practically, for ever. ay visit to see the New Models and the “ Erard Museum” 
be welcomed at any 


S. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L* AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
TONG, shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


tye GREEN & CO } ead Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchureh Avenue, London, 

menemmeets to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


GHEFFIELD CORPORATION “3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
ISSUE of £446,000. ayy 1925. 
(Authorised by the Shettield Corporation Acts, 1483 and 1589.) 
The CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD Give Notice that that they are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS tor the above sum of Sheffield Cor, per Gent. Stock. 
Price of Issue, £99 per Cent. 
PR pevente half-yearly on Ist March and Ist September at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Ban hoffield, or at their London Messrs. Glyn, « 
67 Lombard Street. Interest will accrue from date of payment to Bankers, such payment to 
be made wi. hin one month of al 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 


a multiple of £10, 
“ The Trustee Ae 1893,"" Trustees invest their trust oat | in this unless 
natin Trust Stocks. 


expres. to invest 
of Prospectus, &e., and all information wil be supped 
City Accountant's Offer. Bridge Street, Sheffield, 


J COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


— 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
and TRAINING FARMS, Ld. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and Farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDE LBERG, GERMANY. 


DR. A HOLZBERG, M.A., 
A. B. CATTY, M.A. Camb. 
A. — facilities for learning German while continuing general Education. Preparation 


Mr. CATTY in England till January 19, at Heidelberg, St. Margaret's, Twickenham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Terms £80 per annum. No FxrRras. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, £75. Twenty Exhibitions this term for Sons of Officers and 
Qualifyi ng Examination. 

Head-Master—Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


INDIAN ENGIN EERING COLLEGE, 
on we HILL, STAINES. 

The URSE of STUD oe to fitan ENGINEE emp rope, 

India, and the Colonies. ‘Abont STUDENTS will te 

of State will offer them for competition. Twelve Appointments as Assistant 

Engineers in in the Public Works Department and Three Appointmen = Assistant Superin- 

ea in the Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY at the 


IN COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSPiPS. Nineor more onen to comretitior 
Midsummer, 1994, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special fund red 
6 vear in cases of acholere who reqvire 
Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


TDENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
mnder v 

or to the Collage. © the 


AN OPEN CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of the annual value of 
£20 wil! be offered for Competition on Tuesdey. Januesry 20, to BOYS under twelve vears 
gem The Examination will be Vocal, and will include the resding at sight of easy Church 
OF 
College, Staffurdshire. 


CLIFTON 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 


President-LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President_THE VEN, THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress—MISS BURNS. 


ica e e the SFCRETARY. # 

Becretarv. #1. Barstow. Fea), Fern House. Clifton Down Bristol. 
Boarding House : Mise Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristo! 


Rossa LL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 

THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be held on April 3, 4, and 5, 

at Rosrall and at Oxford. Candidetes under fifteen and fourteen respectively. 
‘or further information apply, HEAD-MASTER, Roseall, Fleetwood. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children. 
Since its formation in 1884 the Society has eee 31,541 complaints of 
Cruelty to Childre 
II-Treatment, 5,145. Neglect and carl 17,337. Begging Cases, 2,012, 
Assaults, 2,545, Abandonment and Exposure, 2,074. Immorality, 1,359. 
Other Wrongs, 1,069. 

The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above. 

Complaints ent in any part of England, Wales, and Ireland. 

Names of informants kept strictly private. 
Auditors—GERARD VAN DE LIND & SON. | irate & CO. 
BENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.CS.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S, Ea. 


Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extens‘ons. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 
Secretary-Superintendent. 


urgently KE gga for the support of this Unendowed Guy. There 
divin the b bulldin. ua: Expenses about £34,000, towards which the only fixed 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


Crea of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 


APPEAL for FUNDS to meet 
T. STORRAR-SMITH, Secretary. 


Victoria Park, E.—The 
expenses of the winter 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Children, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, E.C. 
Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpgp 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800, 000. 


ANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1°61.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—\ Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up £990 000 
Rererve Fund ted in Con-ols) .. £45.40 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 


This Pank erents drafts on all its hranshes and agencies, and transects every description 
of banking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, = the most tavourable 


nh jag Office papas fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates and particulars of 
whic 
‘ ©. G. TEGETMETER, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.. Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
per Goer. CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini monthly b whem 
not 
SAV ines. DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of RS pg the bank receives smal} 
ALMA wit iculars, 
. PPRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE. .— Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England, 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL pores. in ILFRACOMBE. First- 
Class Keturn Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), L. & 8.-W. Rly.. from November | to 
14. including seven days’ Bed, Board, and Attendance, atthe RACUMBE HOTEL, 
5s.each. Available for one month. Express Trains leave Waterloo 1! a.m. and 3 P.m. 

yey for Hotel Tickets, available > all trains. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Establiched. 

Unequalled in situstion. O ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Readin 

. Excellent Wines. Moderate Tariff 
GEv. HECKFORD, Manager. 


fever service. Unequalied Cui 
rooms. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, LoNpoN. Code: Unione. 


140 STRAND, W.C., axD 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOES. .—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 


W.— Libraries entirely Fitted Arranges. ~ All 


N 4 Standard Books, Bibles. Prayer Books, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual 


Just published. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PESTILENCE (a.p. 1348-9), now commonly 
known us the Black Death. By Fravcrs Arpan Gasquet, D.D., 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HamILron, Kent & Co., 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXIV. JANUARY, 18M. Price 6s. 

1, NATURAL THEOLOGY AND EVOLUTION: BISHOP BARRY'S 

“ BAMPTON LECTURES.” 
2. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN CRITICISM. 
3. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
4. ARISTOTLE AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
5. A SERVICE BOOK OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 
6. JUDAISM IN FICTION. 
7. THEODULF OF ORLEANS. 
8. DR. PUSEY. 
9, ST. JOHN IN ASIA MINOR: THE APOCALYPSE. 
10. MR. ANDREW LANG AND HOMER. 

SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annam, paid in advance : 
Any part of the. United Kingdom ............ £t 8 2 
All other parts of the World rt 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zarzibar, Australia, and New Zea'and are now posted in adrance and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
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READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY, 


By FRANCIS CORNWALLIS MAUDE, late Colonel Royal Artillery, 
Victoria Cross, and Companion of the Most Noble Order of the Bath, 
formerly commanding Havel-ck’s Artillery ; with which is incorporated 
the Personal Narrative of JOHN WALTER SHERER, C.S.I. (tormerly 
Magistrate of Cawnpore), Author of “ Who is Mary ?” &c. &c. 


Copiously Illustrated, in 2 volumes, demy 8vo. with Portraits of the 
Authors, 30s. 


A few copies to be had on Special Paper, at £2 12s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY, 
MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY, 
MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY, 


MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY, 


By FRANCIS CORNWALLIS MAUDE, late Colonel Royal Artillery, 
Victoria Cross, and Companion of the Most Noble Order of the Bath, 
formerly commanding Havelock’s Artillery; with which is incorporated 
the Personal Narrative of JOHN WALTER SHERER, C.S.I. (formerly 
Magistrate of Cawnpore), Author of “ Who is Mary?” &c. &c. 


Copiously Illustrated, in 2 volumes, demy 8vo. with Portraits of the 
Authors, 30s. 


~A few copies to be had on Special Paper, at £2 12s. 6d. 


REMINGTON & CO., Lirrep, 


LONDON: KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
AND SYDNEY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


THIS DEADLY BLOT. 


By WILLIAM LANGFORD, Author of “Tifana’s Revenge.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


:—" The story is told in terse, vigorous English, a welcome 
contrest to the slipshod and emasculated which disfigures most modern tite: rature, and 
the interest is sustained trem beginnin toend. All the characters are skilfully drawn.”” 
The Birmingham Gazette saya: e story is well tol 
fe le says, d follows the achieved with 
v publishing present wor! 
strong through. 


holding the reader's attention from frst to 
REMINGTON & CO, Lurep, LONDON: 8T., COVENT GARDEN ; 
AND SYDNEY 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’ S NEW BOOKS 


MR. CUSTANCE’S 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS ano TURF STORIES. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. lis. 
Also a Large-paper Edition, 21s. net. 


The First Edition of this work having been entirely exhausted on the day << 
ae, @ Second Edition will be ready on Monday next at all Libraries and 


The New York Hera’d 


Third Thousand, now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


MR. LE FANU'S REMINISCENCES. With Portraits. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


CROWNED BY THE HUNGARIAN ACADEMY, 


MAURICE JOKAI’S FAMOUS NOVEL. 
At the Libraries. 3 vols. 


EYES LIKE THE SEA: 


A Novel. 
By MAURICE JOKAI. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET BAIN. 


“The whole book is hm of interest, owing to the strange life described, the 
characters, and the admirable self-restraint and art of the story-teller.” 
Manchester Guardian, 
“ A strikingly origina! and powerful story.”—Speater. 
“The heroine os, with her five ‘ husbands,’ is not. quite the domestic kind of 
Woman who would be appreciated at a mothers’ meeting, but she isa remarkable 
creation.” Glasgow Herald, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 80N’S LIST. 


NOoOTIC 
MISS BROUGHTON, the Author of ** Nancy” 


§c., commences a New Serial Story entitled 


“A BEGINNER,” and MISS PEARD, 


Author of “ Near Neighbours,” commences one 
entitled “AN INTERLOPER,” ix The TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE /or 1894. 


NEW WORKS. 
FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiogra of 


Fifcy Years in Times of Reform, Being the Recollections of a graphy Civil 
— = Edited by his Daughter, CoxsTaNce HILL, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 
its, 16s, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of NAPOLEON. 


From the French of ArgTuur Levy, by STEPHEN Louts Simkon, Translator 
of “ The Youth of Frederick the Great” &c. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


JUST READY. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 


NOW READY. 


THE VICAR of LANGTHWAITE. By 


Lity Warsox. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Hersert Martiy, 


Author of “ Bonnie Le:ley” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


Author of “ The Danvers Jewels” &c. Second Edition. 3 vols, crown ree 
NOW READY. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady Ramspey. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, AND CAUSERIES. 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


SAFE STUDIES. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
STONES OF STUMBLING. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“ Al . Wwe can give very hearty praise to the book, and that in the case of 
matier which has not the charm ef uavally ot the reviewer and with « aeal of whicn he 
disegrees in opinion. r. Tollemache can tell an excelient story (such as that of the your 
lady who, hav.ng about yman, and being asked if she referr 
: oh! Bu ates mayonnaise, and so do I.") He 
y in , and the subject of discussion, never 
has te literary flavour throughout, without being 
and a master scraft.” 


to any sermon ie 
manages, though he himse very Seqnent 
to be unpleasantly egotisti ork 
bookish 


His w 
ish, and ne can ‘argue a thesis like a craftsman 


he Recul- 
a and upon a 
nalysis and reminiscence, 


certain affinity, are 


narrative, and anecdot 
raphical interest, which in parts is of the g 

pervade them throughout.""— The Nateon (New York). 

°° Tas ~~ sold at Cost Price. A slip giving further preas notices sent on application. 


for 


London : Rice, Fleet Street, E.C. 
{Sold by BRENTANO. 17 Avenue de I'Upera, Paris, and 5 Union Square, New York ; TITTMANN, 
Dresden ; ViEUSSEUX. Florence ; PiTHoRveR, Rome ) 


Now ready, 6 vols. half-bound, £3 3s, 


A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 


By WATT, M.B, C.M., C.LE., F.L.S., &e. 
*r on Economic Products with the Government of India. 
(Published under Authority of the Government of India.) 
LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Liurrep, 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 
PUBLISHE’S TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 


REVIEW are for which 1s, will be given, vis.— 
1, 2 56, 58, 59, 73, 75. 99, 108, 112, 130, 138, 403, and 1367 copies 
Southampton Bireet, Stana, 


SY 
| 
= and unusual )esding. tarticularly in his resort to apt classical quotation does Mr. Toliemache 
preserve an honourable literary tradition in a way which nq : 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MOLTKE: a Biographical and Critical Study. 


By v. orc. Mornis, Author of “ Napoleon.” With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 

rice 2is. 

“It is a careful, lucid, and deserving work, very useful as a manual to its 
particular! 


subject, and is illustrated with ly excellent maps. 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Tusexroy- 
Dyer, Author of “Church Lore Gleanings,” 10s, 6d. 

of what be called ghost-lore is familiar to him. So far as 

there is no book language exactly cor- 

responds with Mr. Dyer’s and Querict, 


VARIA: the Smallest Church in England 


(Greenstead, Essex)—Benvenuto Cellini—Childhood’s Drama—Samuel Pepys, 
&c. By JoHN AsHTON, Author of “ Social England under the Regency.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. demy S8vo. 10s. 6d. [Ready next week. 


LADIES in the FIELD. Edited hy Lady 


GREVILLe, Articles on Sport by the Ducurss or LADY 
GREVILLE, LaDy Boynton, DIANE CHASSERESSE, Mrs. CHAWORTH MUSTERS, 
Miss ANSTRUTHER, Mrs. MARTELLI, Miss LEALE, Mrs. JENKINS, Mrs. E. R. 
PaNYELL, Miss 8, SaLamaNn. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready next week. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS TERRELL. 


A WOMAN of HEART. By Tuomas Ternett, 


Author of “ The City of the Just” &c. 2 vols. 


“ Once more the author of ‘The City of the Just’ has shown his skill in pro- 
ducing strong situations out of every-day episodes—or what pass for such—of London 
social life,”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY MABEL COLLINS, 


JULIET’S LOVERS. By Maser 


Author of “ The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw ” &c. 3 vols. 


“The beok has qualities which entitle it to distinction amongst the fictional 
works of the day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ The plot is full of life, vivacity, and fascination, everything conspiring to make 
the novel a thoroughly successful one.” —Liverpoo! Mercury. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


BAPTIST LAKE. By Joun Davinson, Author 


of “ Perfervid,” “ The Great Men,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


The QUARRY FARM. By J. S. Frercner, 


Author of “ Mr. Spivey’s Clerk,” “When Charles the First was King,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The story has a rural air, aud its characters are natural, as well as 
simple. A reader who likes country stories ought to read this.”—.Scotsman. 


“ The simplicity and directness of this story will be a surprise to the reader. 
++++++The tale is certainly very pretty.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Liurrep, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
AN IRISH LANDLORD; 


Memoirs of John Hamilton, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, Donegal. 


Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. H. C. WHITE, late Chaplain, Paris. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Just out, 


MILITARY NOVEL. 


NEW 
DEFERRED PAY;; or, a Major's Dilemma. 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. M‘CAUSLAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, [Just out, 


THE NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
First Edition exhausted. Second now ready. 


UPPER BOHEMIANS. 


By F. G. WALPULE, Author of ‘“‘ Lord Floysham.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE MORNING POST says :—“ An entertaining book which could only have 
written by 4 clever man of the world. Bright sketches of men and things here 
and abroad. The author's pictures of Koman society are excellent.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 


WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. 


By MARIA A. HOYER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ It is refreshing to take up so bright and 
and in a style so fresh and Its 
a3 nearly as may ordsworth’s famous description of woman as she 
should be...... Cordially recommending it to our readers.” ¥ 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Pablishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


MESSRS, WH. BLACKWOOD & SONS? 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EARLSCOURT: 


A Novel of Provincial Life. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 


Author of “The City of Sunshine,” “ Balmoral : a Romance of the Queen's 
Country” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 64. 


HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


AND 


FRENCH BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 
By ROBERT FLINT, 


ding Member of the Institute of France, Hon. Member of the Royal 
a of Palermo, Professor in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
8vo. 21s. 

“& work which every scholar and thinking msn will welcome and appreciate. 
It is distinguished by great learning, great industry, a power of narration and of 
criticism which is always admirable, and by that thoughtful utterance which 
should always attach to such an historian. In a word, itis a work of immense 
value to every student of philosophy and of history.”—Scotsman. 


MARCHMONT 
AND THE HUMES OF POLWARTH. 


By ONE OF THEIR DESCENDANTS. 
With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


“The writer of the book has performed what was evidently a labour of love with 
tact and ability...... We thank her for the light she has thrown, notonly on some 
aspects of public life at the time of the Union, but also for the interesting particu- 
lars of the private life of a noble Whig family of the period.” —Glasgow Herald, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
RT. HON. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Author of * Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,” &c. 


With 3 Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s, 

“A charming and engaging biography...... The Life will give many of us a new 
view of Mr. Smith.” J«mes's Gazette, 

“ Sir Herbert Maxwell has compiled a life which few people will read without a 
certain emotion. No figure in recent political history is more admirable than that 
of this true man.”—<Standard. 

*‘A handsome contribution to English literature, and a worthy memorial of a 
statesman who personified one of the pest types of the nationa! character.” 

Manchester Courier. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD’S WORK ON EAST AFRICA. 


THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


Early Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. 
By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.O. 
Hon. F.R.G.S. ; Diplom. F.R.S.G.S. 
With 130 I!lustrations and 14 Maps. 2 vols. large demy 8vo. 42s. 
“The most important contribution that has yet been made to the history of 
British East Africa.”—Times. 
“ A mine of valuable information and advice.”—Sco/sman, 
THE UGANDA QUESTION. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain F. D Lucarp. 

“ An armoury of arguments for the retention and spread of British ‘rule in 
Uganda and other fertile regions in East Central Africa on which British 
blood and gold have been spent.”"—St. James's Budget. 

SIR GERALD PORTAL’S REPORT. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain F. D. LuGarp. 
“In view of the imminent consideration by the Government and the 
re of Sir Gerald Portal’s Report...... we regard the publication of 
Lugard’s highly important and authoritative work as most oppor- 
tune.”— World. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain F. D. Lucarp. 

“The chapters on slavery form an invaluable and statesmanlike document, 

erccee Discussed with an admirable sobriety and penetration.” 
British Weekly. 
TRAVEL AND SPORT IN AFRICA. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain F. D. Lucarp. 


“No more stirring story has been told in recent years.”—Punch, 
“ It has all the charm of romance, and is one more example that trath is 
than fiction.”—Daitly Chronicle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. ANarra- 


tive of the Events of his Life. By James Dykes CAMPBELL. 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


LADY WILLIAM. ByMrs.Ouipnant. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


RICHARD ESCOTT. By Epwarp H. Coorprr, 


Author of “ Geoffrey Hamilton.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 
ATHEN4£UM.—* The weakness and pain and the dreadful spiritual isolation 
and loneliness in one who had been at least strong in evil-doing are well divined 


and interpreted.” 
STANDARD.—“ A book that will not easily be put down till it is finished.” 
PUNCH.—* * like Richard Escott,’ eays the Baron.” 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 


Lewis CARROLL. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


net. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The book is likely to be as great a favourite with children as 
any of its author's former productions. For readers who are grown i= 4 must 
be a misanthropical, bilious, and abandoned wretch whom its whims, fancies, 
follies will not heartily amuse.’ 


ELECTRIC WAVES. Being Researches on 


the Propagation of Electric Action with Finite Velocity through Space. 
By Hetyrica HERTz, late Professor of Physics in the University of Bonn. 
Authorised Translation by D. E. Jones, B.Sc. With a Preface by Lord 
P.R.S. Ulustrated. 8vo. 10s, net. 

NATURE.- “ The subject is of immense importance; the work described is of 
the highest order of experimental investigation ; the re-ults obtained have contri- 
buted more than any other recent results to revolutionize the view taken by the 
majority of scientific workers as to the nature of electro-magnetic actions.....The 
whole work is most interesting. and well deserves the best attention of al] interested 
in the greatest scientific advance of the last quarter of the nineteenth century.” 


ELEMENTS of SYNTHETIC SOLID GEO- 


METRY. By N. F. Dupvts, M.A., F.RS.C., Professor of Pure Mathematics 
in the University of Queen's College, Kingston, Canada, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By 


H.S Hatt, M.A.. formerly Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge, Master of 
the Military Side, Clifton College; and S. R. Knieut, B.A, M.B.,Ch.B, 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1894. 
A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. By Kev. G. F. Macugar, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the ABOVE. By Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, D.D. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Procrer and Rev. G. F. MacLtear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. 
MAcLEAR, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


By Rev. G. F. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by Rev. J,O. F. Mornay, M.A. preparation. 


THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. With Notes by T. E. Pace, 
M.A, 33. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—A MIDSUMMER | NIGHT'S DREAM. 
With Introduction and Notes by K. DeicnTox. 1s. 9d. 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I. and I. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. Is. 9d. 

C/ESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VIL. With Notes 


and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Box p, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—-ENEID. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev. H. M. STeEpmeNson, M A. Is. 6d. 

CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary by 

With Notes and V: ocabulary. Book II, 


E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
HORACE.—ODES. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s.6d. Book IV. By T.E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA, With Notes and Vocabulary by 


Rev. J. Bonn, M.A , and Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. Gd. 
TTERODOTUS. Book VI. Edited by J. Srracnan, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO (and MENEXENUS). With Intro- 


duction and Notes by E. GRaves, M.A. 1s. 64 

PLATO.—EUTH YPHRO, AP: LOGY, CRITO, and PH.EDO, 
Translated by F.J. 2s. 6d. net. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Book IX. By J. H. Prarr, M.A., and W. 
Lear, Litt.D. 2s. 

PROSPER MERIMERE.—COLOMBA, With Introduction and 


Notes by G. E. Fasyacur. {Ready in February. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1894-95. 
Matriculation (June 1894). 
SALLUST.—CATILINA. Edited by C. Mertvate,D.D. 2s, 
SALLUST.—BELLUM CATULIN®. Edited by A. M. Cook, 


—— Matriculation (January 1895). 
VIRGIL.—ENEID. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary 


by T. E. Paor, M.A. Is. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary 


VIRGIL.—-ENEID. Book V. 
by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Book XXIV. With Notes and V ocabulary 
by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. (Jamaary 1894, 
Matriculation (June 1895). 
C.ESAR.—GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 


Vocabulary by Rev. J. Boxp and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE. Is. 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


NEW AND mr | with Frontispiece and Vignette by 
H, J. Ford. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf.” [On Monday nezt. 
“ This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance Lo bas appeared fer some 


It is fall of tion, and the ad ig very naturally upon the 
Never since D'Artagnan was there a better swordsman.”—/aill Mail Gazette. 


DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLF and 
STEFANIE: an account of Count SamugL TeL#ki's Exploring and Hunting 
Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888. By his com- 
panion, Lieutenant Lupwie von Translated by Nancy Bg. 
bg a 4 With 179 Lilustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured Maps, 

. 42s, 


NEW BOOK BY CANON OVERTON. 
The 


ENGLISH CHURCH in the NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun H. Overroyn, D.D., Canon of 
Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural Dean of the Isle of 


Axhoime, 8vo. l4s, 
ST. ANDREWS. By Anvrew Lane. With 


8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in ‘ Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 15s, net. 

“St. Andrews bas had among her many lovers some who bave aspired also to be 
her historians. These older chronicles are like to be superseded, except with those 
of dry-as-dust tastes, by Mr. Andrew Lang’s story of the fortunes of the * dear +H 
of youth and dream.’ It is the record of St. Andrews that will henceforth be 
read and remembered.”—<Scotsman. 


LEONIDAS POLK: Bishop and General. By 
M.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 


%,* After thirteen years’ work as a Missionary Bishop of the American 
Church, ‘the subject of this memoir accepted an importent command in the Comoderate 
Army and after three years’ service was killed in action, 


LEGENDS of the MICMACS. By the Rev. 


TerTIvs Rand, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo. 12s, 
*.* These Legends were collected by Dr. Rand during his forty years’ work as a 
missionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, 


TALES of a NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. 
By CHARLES MonTaGvue. Crown 8vo. 63, 
Contents :—A Ride for Dear Life—My Five Buffaloes—My Three Sea-Cows— 
Various—Flat Game and Small Game—The Storming of Secocoeni’s—The Siege of 
Marabastadt—A Lucky Kill—My Big Tusker—A Tale of Three Elephants, 


The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. By 


L. B, WaLrorp. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
“ Mrs, Walford has never written a p ter novel."—& 
“ A story so full of the best | bomen ‘ature that itis vastly pleasant to read, and 
equally grateful to 1 Observer. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. DovcGat. 
Author of “ Beggars All” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 

“A very remestable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or 
arranged with other works of fiction. It is a distinct i and we 

it in the spirit of wonder, not unmixed with suspicion, which is the greeting 

that awaits most new things.”—AManchester Guardian. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Vew Volumes. 


CARTHAGE and the CAR-; The ORBS AROUND US: 
THAGINIANS. By R. Bosworra Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Smirn, M.A., Assistant Master in Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Harrow School With Maps, Plans, Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[ Nearly ready. 

The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 
Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. By R. A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 367. 
6. THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF 


CHANCELLOR 
MONTROSE. 
7. THE RESULTS OF THE CRU- 
SADES. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. 
By Ricnarp Jerrerizs. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


The 
1. MEMOIRS OF 
PASQUIER. 
2. THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. 
POETRY OF RURAL 


8 AMONG THE HAIRY AINU. 


9, ADDRESSES OF THE LATE 
EARL OF DERBY. 

10, THE PROGRESS OF ANGLING. 

11. THE SESSION OF 1893. 


4, RECENT EDITIONS OF TACITUS. 


5. POPULAR LITERATURE OF 
MODERN ITALY. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No, 33, JANUARY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1. Articles, 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. Part I. By T. A. ARcHER. 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. Part Il. By Miss Kare Noroate. 

PiETER CORNELISZOON HOOFT. By the Rev. Epmunpson. 

THE ROYAL NAVY UNDER CHARLES I. Part Il. By M OprENnEr. 
2, Notes and D ts—3. Reviews of Books—4, (orrespondence—5. List of Histo- 

Contents of Periodical Publications, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 


‘The Saturday Review. 


[January 20, 1894. 


PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, CO. LTD. 


— 
— 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 6 CO. beg to announce their intention 

to publish a Quarterly Magazine of Bibliography in its historical and artistic aspects, of which 

the jirst number will be issued early in 1894, and the last at the end of 1896. It will comprise 

_ a Series of Papers written by writers of authority, on various points of Book-lore which are 

of interest at the present day, and which require special ireatment, without being of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of separate works, 


They propose to do this in a form which will combine the advantages of serial publication with finality 
and completeness, and accordingly a somewhat novel departure has been taken in determining to 
publish the Magazine for only three years, but the Publishers have considered that in the course 
of twelve quarterly numbers the contributors will be enabled to write on most of the topics with 


which they are specially conversant. 


The Magazine will be printed on Hand-made paper, large imperial 8vo. and the price to Subscribers 
will be 30s. per annum, for four numbers. Detailed Prospectuses will be issued immediately. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


FANS of JAPAN. By C.M. Sanwer. With 


Introduction by WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S. With 10 Full-page Coloured 
Plates - 39 INustratiors-in black and white. Handsomely bound. Large 
4to, 31s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FRED LESLIE. By 


W. T. Vixcext.. With Introduction by CLemest Scorr. With 180 Ilustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 303. 


HENRY WILLIAM BURROWS: Merorials 


E. WorpswortH, With Introduction by the Lonp Bishop oF SALISBURY. 
ith Portrait. 63. 


ENGLISH GIPSIES and their LANGUAGE. 


By Cuarves G. Letanp. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS SINCE; or, the Two 


Locksley Halls. By H. Scuitrz Witsoy. 1s, 64. 


FAUNA of the DEEP SEA. By Sypyey J. 


Hickson, With 23 Illustrations, 2s. 64. 


TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 


Studies of the Life, Work, ada Teaching of the Poet Lanreate. By 
J. — WALTERS. With Portrait after a Photograph py Mrs. Cameron. 


THE DISPERSAL of SHELLS: an Inquiry 


into the means of Dispersal possessed by Fre:h-water and Land Mollusca, 
Kew, F.Z.S. With Preface by ALFrzeD RussEL WALLACE, 
Se 


THE ART of MUSIC. By C. H. H. Parry, 


Mus.Doc, 128. 


GRISELDA : a Society Novel in Rhymed Verse. 


Printed on Hand- made Paper, 5s. 


AN INNOCENT IMPOSTOR; and _ other 
Stories. By Gray. 6s. 
“ Eogagingly fantastic tales."—Spceater, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


ORIENTAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ANCIENT 


INDIA based on SANSCRIT LITERATURE. With Maps. By RomEsH 
Cucnper Dutt, C.LE. Revised Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM: Sketches Historical, 


and Critical, By Epxtns, D.D. Second Edition, Revised, 
Pp 183. 


FOLK TALES of KASHMIR. By the Rev. 


J. Hixtox Kyowies. Second Edition. 1és. 


THE QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


} om gah into English Verse by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A. Second Edition, 
v 


RELIGION in CHINA: an Account of the 


Three Religions of the Chinese. By Josep Epxins, D.D. Revised Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. By 


From the German by “GEORGE ELIoT.” 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE 


COMTE. Translated by Harrier Martineat. Third Edition, 2 vols. 15s. 


PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By G.H. Lewes. 


New Edition. 10s, 6d. 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an 


Analysis of Ethical Conceptions, By S. ALEXANDE3. Second Edition. 
Price lis, 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA; or, the Sacred 


Lay: a Sanscrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, by Jomn 
Davies, M.A. ‘Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 


THE SARVA-DARSANA - SAMGRAHA: 


Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Philosophy. By MADHAVA 
ACHARYA. by E. B. and A. Second Kdition. 
Price 10s, 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


@rinted by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 


at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parieh of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, January 20, 1894. 
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